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From the British Quarterly Review. 

1. The Revue des Deux Mondes. Nos. for June 
15th, 1849, and January Ist, 1850. 

2. The Times Newspaper for 1849. 

3. Lord Palmerston’s Speech on Hun arian Affairs. 
Session of 1849. 


Six months ago, the Hungarian struggle was 
still going on, and the most clear-sighted man 
amongst us was incapable of foreseeing the issue. 
Now, however, the issue has declared itself; Kos- 
suth, Bem, and the whole question that they and 
their comrades represented, have been swept from 
the surface of Hungary; and in that country, 
as well as in all the rest of the Austrian em- 
pire, there reigns a calm of death. Is the great 
movement, then, of which the so-called Hunga- 
rian insurrection was but a portion and a phase 
—is that great movement done and over? May 
we now retract our eyes from the Eastern half 
of the European map, and once more go quietly 
about our ordinary avocations nearer home, satis- 
fied that we have seen out the spectacle? It 
would be a great mistake to suppose so. The 
fatal close of the Hungarian struggle was not, 
and could not be, the close of the movement that 
so roused and interested us. It was, at the utmost, 
but the close of one of the acts of the drama ; 
and, though the curtain has now fallen, it will 


certainly rise again, and present to us, on the | 
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ization of the world, it was maintained, would be 
the work of these five nations, acting severally 
and jointly, each according to its peculiar tender 
cies ; this pentarchy would occupy the van, and 
it would be for other nations to group themselves 
as they best could behind, and follow as closely 
as possible in thesame route. This view, which, 
even at the time it was promulgated, might have 
been condemned as narrow, both on @ priori 
grounds, and by positive reference to such phe- 
nomena as a growing Russia on the one side, and 
a great American republic on the other, has now, 
it would ‘appear, sustained a blow that it cannot 
recover. The general effect of the late agitations 
in Hungary and elsewhere in the same geographi- 
eal region, has been to make the phrase, Eastern 
Europe, and the conception involved in it, familiar 
tous. Hungary, Turkey, Croatia, the Slavonian 
nations, the Magyar race, Batthyanyi, Jellachich 
—the effect of the incessant repetition during the 
last twelve months of these and other equally un- 
couth and picturesque names of persons, places and 
things, has been to shake somewhat our occidental 
self-conceit, by bringing more vividly under our 
notice populations and states of society that, though 
we were always aware of their existence, we had 
not sufficiently regarded. As when, in the midst 
of a noisy party, some person that has hitherto 
sat silent and inactive, a stranger to all present, 


. . . Ie . . . 
same stage, a vivid succession of new scenes. |is heard to break in at last with a powerful voice, 
Meanwhile, during the pause that is allowed us, | overturning some piece of nonsense that has roused 


we may find that, in consequence of what we | 


have just witnessed, we are able to form much 
larger and clearer conceptions of the general drift 
of the story that is slowly evolving itself before 
our eyes ; and that, acquiescing as we are obliged 
to do in the recent subjugation of Hungary as a 
fait accompli, we may yet think of that event, 
not necessarily as the catastrophe and consum- 
mation of all that was going on, but rather as a 
kind of decisive step, or simplification, bringing 
us within sight of a result too great to have been 
sooner anticipated. It is in the spirit of such a 
conviction that we proceed to offer some remarks 
on the state and prospects of Eastern Europe, 
and on the duties of England with respect to that 
part of the world. 

The question of the condition and destinies of 
Eastern Europe has suddenly acquired an im- 
portance that it did not before possess. It is not 
many years since the most advanced political think- 
ers, both of this country and of France, were 
accustomed, in their speculations as to the future 
progress of the species, to take into account only 
the five great populations of Western Europe— 
the French, the British, the Germans, the Ital- 
ians, and the Spaniards. The progressive civil- 
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him, and almost alarming people by his energy, 
till all eyes are fastened on him, and the inquiry 
goes round, who and what he is ; so, in the midst 
of our occidental politics, have we been startled by 
demonstrations from an unsuspected quarter, and 
forced to turn our eyes in a direction all but new 
to them. We may appeal to all whether the 
Eastern portions of the European map, the flat, 
yellow expanse of Russia, the jagged figure of 
Turkey, and the motley face of Austria, are not 
now more frequently and studiously looked at than 
they were a little while ago. 

Nor is this sudden interest that has been awak- 
ened in Eastern Europe a mere display of foolish 
enthusiasm. There are, indeed, amongst us men 
who would resolutely forbid all this kind of inter- 
est in remote matters, all outlay of attention on 
foreign objects, and who, when public feeling takes 
flight to battle-fields on the banks of the Theiss 
and wrongs done to patriots in Hungary, would 
call it back to questions of sanitary reform on the 
banks of the Thames, and to a consideration of the 
woes of Ireland. Not a few, also, we regret to 
say, would see the Hungarian people, or any other 
people, enslaved or destroyed, without a sigh, if 
they deemed this necessary to the success of their 
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particular trade, or the good estate of their partic- 
ular dividends. But concerning the best thing 
to look at amidst these very natural objects of so- 
licitude, we would say, in the words of the old 
adage, both are best. There is a wholesome 
action and reaction between a care for what is re- 
mote and a care for what is immediate. It has 
not yet been found, we think, that the expenditure 
of energy in foreign missions has at all impaired 
the force of Christian philanthropy at home ; and 
those that assert the contrary are not generally the 
most active in making up for the deficiencies they 
denounce. Nor, in like manner, should we ex- 
pect that the man whose sympathy is so diffusive 
in regard to matters of general social import, as to 
reach the extremities of Hungary and the frontiers 
of Turkey, would be the less able or willing on 
that account to entertain schemes for improving 
the condition of the sunken masses of our own 
population. Benevolence, whether exercised on 
behalf of the near or on behalf of the distant, has 
but one source and root; and there are times 
when one would rather see an interruption to all 
our current processes of domestic charity, were 
that necessary, than that a distant wrong should be 
done and no outery made against it. Were we 
required to define such times, we should say that 
they are times when some profound generality is 
in abeyance, in favor of which a demonstration 
might be made by the temporary preference of the 
distant to the near; when, in short, some impor- 
tant truth or principle is dormant, that a marked 
preference of this kind would thunder abroad. 

The present is one of those times. There is at 
present a great intellectual generality in abeyance, 
an important principle dormant, that ought to be 
reiterated and insisted on till all men perceive it. 
This is the principle of the mutual dependence, 
or, as the French call it, the political solidarité, 
of all the nations of the world. Notwithstanding 
the unpromising aspect of this principle, however 
it should be stated, and notwithstanding the unpal- 
atable French form often given to it, there is in- 
contestable worth and substance in it. 

The doctrine of the mutual non-interference of 
nations, that much lauded product of the critical 
and negative spirit of the eighteenth century, is 
now, we venture to say, definitively abandoned, in 
theory at least, by every political thinker of any 
eminence, either in England or on the continent. 
Valuable as that doctrine has been as a critical 
protest against the military activity and the lust 
of conquest that distinguished the past, it is now 
felt that it has almost served its time, and that its 
perpetuation in the same unlimited terms in which 
it has hitherto been announced, must necessarily 
lead to very disastrous consequences. It is now 
beginning to be felt, for example, that if we in 
England see any glaring wrong done in any other 
part of the earth, that wrong blighting, it may be, 
an area of thousands of square miles, and injuring, 
materially or spiritually, millions of human beings, 
living or yet to be born, we can hardly consider 
ourselves absolved from all concern in the matter, 
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simply because between us and the scene of the 
wrong there intervene extensive seas or peopled 
spaces, and certain traditional barriers of rule and 
courtesy. It is acknowledged, indeed, that the 
established method of procedure in such cases is 
not to be hastily superseded. It is acknowledged 
that the whole question is too grave to be soon 
settled, or to be settled by mere impulse. It is 
acknowledged that the idea of nationality, now in- 
veterate in the mind of the civilized portion of our 
race, is an idea still based on positive external 
facts ; that, for example, in the name, The Rus- 
sians, there is expressed a large aggregate of real 
particulars relative to a specified mass of human 
beings, and that, in like manner, in the name The 
French, there is also expressed an aggregate of 
particulars true of no other fragment of the species 
than that designated. It is acknowledged, there- 
fore, that the prevailing system of national division 
and subdivision, founded as it is, in the main, on 
such positive facts in real nature, is, in the main, 
and so long as the correspondence between the 
form and the fact Jasts, to be revered and respected. 
Furthermore, and for the same reason, it is ac- 
knowledged that the natural and proper organ of 
the wishes and tendencies of a nation, in its inter- 
course with other nations, is its existing govern- 
ment, whatever may be the form of that govern- 
ment, or by whatsoever train of circumstances it 
may have been produced and constituted. 

But, though all this is acknowledged, the 
ground for dissatisfaction is not cut away. In the 
first place, it may be denied, and the denial may 
be supported with incontrovertible proofs, that in 
the present system of national division there is so 
close a correspondence between the form and the 
realities it expresses as there might easily be. 
The distribution of Europe and its inhabitants, 
effected or sanctioned by the treaty of Vienna, was 
in many points, it has been again and again as- 
serted, essentially vicious ; traversing, as it did in 
many instances, for the sake of temporary diplo- 
matic effect, those enduring realities of race, lan- 
guage, and cherished tradition, that ought to have 
been attended to, and thus compelling into union 
elements that ought to have been kept apart, and 
separating elements that ought to have been kept 
together. It is this conviction of the want of cor- 
respondence between the existing national system 
of Europe, and the realities that can alone justify 
a national system at all, that lies at the bottom of 
all those theories of national reorganization that 
have of late convulsed Europe—the theory of 
Italian unity, the theory of German centralization, 
the theory of Hungarian independence. But quite 
apart from the argument thus arising in favor of 
some modification of the absolute doctrine of non- 
interference, there exists another argument, less 
solid, perhaps, to the popular apprehension, but 
even more powerful with a certain class of intel- 
lects. Admitting, it may be said, the operation 
of the principle of nationality in human affairs, 1s 
that principle to remain forever the supreme one? 
Is there no likelihood that, out of the midst of the 
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general progress of things, some still higher prin-| 
ciple than that of nationality may emerge, worthy | 
to be placed along with it or above it? Now, for 
example, that we are enabled to figure the world 
we inhabit as a round ponderable mass of land and 
water, and consequently to conceive the human 
race that is packed upon it as a definite and not 
very large whole, which, owing to their defective 
science, our remote ancestors could not possibly 
do, is no change of political feeling, aspiration, 
and practice to flow out of this conception; and) 
are we to think and act politically precisely as if | 
we had it not? Is it too much to affirm, that in| 
all our views as to the future of our species, and | 
in all our schemes having reference to that future, | 
this conception ought to be present, and to have a! 
part, lying, indeed, far in the background, on ac- | 
count of its extreme generality, but still operative | 
to the extent, at least, of keeping us familiar with | 
the notion of a possible future organization, that | 
may ultimately unite into one vast commonwealth | 
all the inhabitants of our planet? Now, too, that | 
our machinery for locomotion has, as it were, con- 
tracted the earth into one sixth or one eighth of 
its previous dimensions, connecting distant places 
by steamers and railways, is it chimerical to an- 
ticipate a time, not very remote from the present, 
when, instead of having Austrias, Englands, and 
Spains for our largest political units, we shall 
have spaces as large as Europe, in the form, per- 
haps, of confederacies of nations, three or four 
such occupying the whole available surface of the 
globe? In short, out of the natural course of 
things, is there not inevitably arising for all edu- 
cated men of any intellectual generality a sense of 
extranational expediency, and a conviction of in- 
ternational solidarié, differing from the false and 
derided cosmopolitanism of the past, as that which 
has a basis in the actual facts and relations of 
things differs from that which has none? That 
the case is so, must be known to all that have 
attended to the career of recent social speculation. 
Both Fourier and Saint-Simon, for example, ar- 
range their systems on the evident pre-supposition, 
that a general organization of the whole human 
species must, sooner or later, be arrived at; thus 
putting the sense of extranational duty and expe- 
diency foremost, and treating the revered national- 
ism of the present day as little better than an 
abstraction, destined at last to evanesce, as the 
abstractions of the gens, the clan, and the tribe 
have done before it, notwithstanding that these 
were once very rea] too. And, as minor, but 
equally characteristic, exhibitions of the same mode 
af thinking, we may allude to the various pro- 
posals that are from time to time made, even by 
men of practical sagacity, for world-congresses, to 
initiate great movements affecting the species 
generally, and for European courts of appeal to 
decide controversies between nations. Altogether, 
and to state the matter in its lowest and least 
chimerical form, we repeat that it is beginning to 
be felt and said that the so-called non-interference 
principle in international] pelities is a poor and 








beggarly thing, possessing, at best, but a negative 
value; and that the time is now come when a 
nobler and larger spirit must preside over the 
political intercourse of nations—a spirit not yet 
rigutly phrased, nor, perhaps, understood, but 
equally distinct, it is to be hoped, from that of a 
wretched neutrality on the one hand, and from that 
of a boisterous military activity on the other. 

In the connection, therefore, that subsists be- 
tween these great aspirations and generalities, and 
the present difficult problem of the state of Europe, 
whether in the East or the West, there is, we think, 
an ample justification for the expenditure of any 
amount of public interest and intelligence on foreign 
affairs. ‘* There is a principle involved,’’ as Sir 
Robert Peel somewhat clumsily said, when defend- 
ing one of our Indian wars ; and the evolution of 
this principle is a thing of sufficient moment to 
justify a larger degree of attention to foreign pol- 
itics at the present crisis, that we insular folks, 
with our notorious stolidity and apathy when not 
personally affected, are at all likely to give. But 
if this will not rouse us, there may be a blast 
from another trumpet. The ery of ** England in 
danger’’ would, it is true, be ridiculously premature ; 
but a pretty decided intimation to the effect that 
we are deeply interested as a nation in the issue 
of the great European movement that is now going 
forward, would be perfectly well-timed. Nor 
would it be difficult to bring down the reasons for 
such an intimation to the level of the lowest ca- 
pacity. ‘That there are epochs, waves, vicissitudes 
in human affairs on the large scale as well as on 
the small; that kingdoms, empires, and dynasties 
rise and fall, come and go ; that, to state the thing 
more abstractly, the organisms of nations and races 
as wel] as of individuals, are subject to a law of 
inevitable spontaneous decline—these are facts that 
no man, capable of observation or reasoning, can 
disbelieve or gainsay. That the present time is 
but the passing phase of a great wholesale evolu- 
tion; and that, as a series of civilizations have 
preceded it and produced it, so another series of 
civilizations, should the world last long enough, 
will follow it and grow out of it, is a kind of 
axiom with all that have reflected on history. And 
let but this general truth be stated in a particular 
form; let but the speculation arise, for example, 
what may be the condition of our own island two, 
or three, or four hundred years after this; all cant 
about British courage and resources, the wooden 
walls of old England, and that kind of thing, reso- 
lutely set aside, let the question be calmly enter- 
tained in the light of general historical analogy, 
whether the ultimate possession of our island by a 
race different from that now living on it—say a 
race with a Russian tincture, is not a probability, 
nay a certainty; and in what spirit, Mr. Bull, 
shall we receive the very blue conclusion? Or, 
retracting our vision from so remote a future, let 
us simply inquire what may be the upshot, as re- 
gards so called British honor and interests, of all 
this European conflict and agitation. The chimera 
of a great occidental pentarchy, leading the van of 














civilization, has, we have seen, just been knocked 
on the head by a very unexpected burst of inde- 
pendent opinion from Eastern Europe. Now, 
although Mr. Bull was hardly aware of the fact 
that he belonged to such a pentarchy, he was a 
member of it nevertheless—a kind of sleeping 
partner ; and this attack upon the corporation is a 
matter concerning him as well as others. And 
now, accordingly, that negotiations are going on 
between the old society and the new claimants, 
negotiations that may end either in a compromise 
or in a rupture, but that must at least break up 
the occidental monopoly, and procure new impor- 
tance for Eastern Europe, it is surely his part to 
exercise a little vigilance. In other words, it is 
towards the great region of Eastern Europe that 
the speculative instinct is now looking, with the 
infallible conviction that it is there that the avatar 
of a new civilization is to arise; that it is thence 
that the new barbaric impulse is to come, that, 
according to the known laws of history, must re- 
invigorate and refresh the wasted vitality of the 
confederacy of senior races. Hence another very 
significant reason why Eastern Europe should be 
made a subject of thoughtful study. 

Any attempt, however, to come at definite results 
with regard to these important speculations— 
whether the speculation as to our future law of 
international morality, or the speculation as to the 
probable direction that current events will give to 
the general movement of humanity—must be pre- 
ceded by a detailed examination of the real facts 
of the case. What is Eastern Europe? For all 
intents and purposes Eastern Europe may be de- 
fined to be Austria, Russia, and Turkey ; for 
though there are one or two bits of territory in 
Eastern Europe not formally included in that enu- 
meration, yet whoever is thoroughly acquainted 
with Austria, Russia, and Turkey, thoroughly 
understands Eastern Europe. Before proceeding 
further, therefore, with our general remarks and 
anticipations, let us glance at the condition of these 
three great countries in succession. 

And first, of Austria. The Austrian empire, 
the overgrown development as it is of what was 
originally but one of the marches or outposts of 
the Germanic power of Central towards the Sla- 
vonian masses of Eastern Europe, now occupies 
about a twelfth part of the entire area of Europe, 
or ahout 255,226 square miles, and consists of 
twelve countries or tracts of territory, presenting 
the greatest possible diversities as regards natural 
features, race, language, usages, &c., but forcibly 
held together in one political system. These 
twelve constituent portions of the empire are—the 
Austrian Archduchy proper ; the duchy of Styria ; 
the kingdom of Illyria ; the duchy aad principality 
of the Tyrol ; the kingdom of Bohemia; the mar- 
greviate of Moravia, with the duchy of Silesia ; 
the kingdom of Galicia ; the kingdom of Hungary, 
including Croatia and Slavonia ; the principality 
of Transylvania ; the six military frontier districts 
lying on the borders of Hungary ; the kingdom of 
Dalmatia, a narrow strip of territory on the east 
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side of the Adriatic ; and the kingdom of Lombardy 
and Venice, in northern Italy. The entire popula- 
tion of this great empire is estimated at about 
thirty-four millions. Of these not more than six 
millions belong to the German or Teutonic race, 
diffused pretty largely over all the component parts 
of the empire, but chiefly massed in the Austrian 
archduchy and adjacent western districts ; about 
sixteen millions are Slavonians—to wit, the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of Illyria, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Galicia, Dalmatia, Slavonia and Croatia, 
and a very large proportion of the inhabitants of 
Hungary ; about four millions and a half, namely, 
the population of Lombardy and the Venetian 
States, are Italians ; some five millions, or thereby, 
inhabiting the central parts of Hungary and 
Transylvania, are Hungarians proper, or Magyars, 
a race of Turkish or Tatar origin; about two 
millions, living chiefly in Transylvania and eastern 
Hungary, are Wallachs, or the mixed progeny of 
old Roman colonists and Slavonians ; and the rest 
are Jews, gypsies, and foreign settlers. As regards 
religion, the population of Austria may be classed 
as follows :—Roman Catholics and members of 
the Greek church in communion with Rome, about 
twenty-seven millions; Greek Christians, not in 
union with Rome, about three millions, chiefly 
among the Slaves of Illyria, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
and other southern provinces ; Protestants of various 
denominations, about three and a half millions, a 
considerable fraction of these being: among the 
Slaves of Bohemia, Moravia, and northern Hun- 
gary, which countries, it is well known, were the 
theatre of the early Protestant movement under 
Huss and his followers ; other sects, such as Jews 
and Mohammedans, about half a million. 
Composed of such heterogeneous materials, the 
Austrian empire is rather a provisional aggrega- 
tion of peoples for some future purpose, than a 
permanent consolidation. What we cal] Austria 
is a figment, a notion, a theory of the diplomatic 
brain, rather than a real portion of God's earth 
defined by any common tendencies, properties, or 
peculiarities. There is a real Spain, a real Italy, 
a real Russia; there is no permanent reality at 
all that answers to the name of Austria. The 
only semblance of a reality connected with the 
name and expressed by it is that compulsory polit- 
ical system, centralized at Vienna, that keeps the 
various parts of the empire together. Whether, 
therefore, that empire deserves to exist, whether 
we ought to desire its cohesion, or to pray for its 
dissolution, depends absolutely and exclusively 
upon the value of this political system, as regards 
those within and those without it. If the system, 
that is, if the Austrian government is found on 
examination to be a good, energetic, and efficient 
one, then we might be content that this single 
reality of a good government should continue to 
overbear, and treat as of minor value, all the other 
realities of race, language, &c., struggling with 
it on the same space. Respecting the vigorous 
hand of the ruling power, and accounting strict 
and equal guvernment, by whomsoever adminis- 
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tered, as the highest blessing human beings can | 
enjoy, we might look upon the various national- | 
isms of Italians, Hungarians, Bohemians, &c., as 
in comparison but so much rubbish, and resent | 
their promulgation as mere idleness and insubordi- | 
nation. But if, on the other hand, the Austrian 
government is intrinsically vicious, or if it stands 
in the room of something possible and much better, 
then the Austrian empire merits not the slightest 
effort to preserve it, and ought to be broken up at 
once. And herein the case of Austria differs from 
that of a real country, that is, of a country exist- 
ing by virtue of certain unalterable and permanent 
arrangements of nature. <A verdict of incapacity, 
fur example, against the old Polish government, 
did not necessarily imply a sentence of extinction 
against Poland itself, though that sentence did act- 
ually follow ; for Poland was a fact graven by 
nature's own hands on the physical face of Europe, 
and, therefore, still venerable. But a verdict of 
incapacity against the Austrian government involves, 
by the surest logical sequence, the dissolution of 
the empire it holds together; for if that govern- 
ment is destroyed, nothing survives in nature ‘to 
which the name Austria can still refer. All 
therefore depends on what shall be thought of the 
government of Austria. 

‘Two years ago the question of the merits of the 
Austrian government was less difficult of solution 
than it may appear to be now. For as, unlike 
most other countries, Austria has but an ideal or 
theoretical existence, so unlike other countries it 
may vary its character in obedience to any tempo- 
rary intellectual pressure. Any form of govern- 
ment that could keep the Austrian states together 
would be equally Austria with the present. ‘Two 
years ago, as all know, Austria was a despotism. 
Except in Hungary and Transylvania, the fune- 
tions of legislation, taxation, and general adminis- 
tration were entirely centred in the emperor; who 
in the exercise of his authority was restrained only 
by the inevitable necessities of his situation, and 
by certain traditions and charters possessed by 
the different provinces, and more or less operative. 
The representative bodies of the various provinces 
had only the right of petitioning, the right of 
apportioning the taxes among the various classes 
from whom they were to be drawn, and a few other 
offices and privileges of a similar nature. Thus 
virtually supreme over ten of the twelve great 
provinces of his empire, the Austrian ruler en- 
countered a modified constitutional resistance only 
in two of them, Hungary and Transylvania. The 
amount of this resistance, however, in Transylvania, 
was not very considerable, consisting in little more 
than a less direct mode of administration than that 
exercised over the majority of the provinces. In 
Hungary alone was there a constitution of any 











force. The Diet of that country, an essentially 
aristocratic body, consisting of the Catholic prel- | 
ates and the chief Magyar nobles forming one | 
table, and the representatives of the inferior nobles 
and deputies from the towns forming another, shared | 
the power of legislation with the sovereign ; and | 
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displayed great resolution in maintaining their 
prerogative. This peculiar Hungarian constitu- 
tion, an anomaly as it was in the heart of Austria, 
was a relic of ancient times; having, in fact, been 
the constitution of Hungary prior to its union with 
Austria, in 1526, in virtue of a marriage between 
a Hungarian princess and the Austrian sovereign 
then ruling. The theory of that constitution, a 
theory ingrained in the soul of the Magyar race, 
was that Hungary was not an integral part of the 
general Austrian empire at all, but only a country 
attached to that empire, by the fact that its hered- 
itary sovereign was also the hereditary sovereign 
of Austria. <A formality that betokened this was 
that every new emperor of the Austrian dominions 
had to go through a separate ceremony, and swear 
a separate oath, in assuming the Hungarian crown. 
As was natural, however, the spirit of the Aus- 
trian despot was too powerful in the house of 
Hapsburg to allow the sense of Hungarian con- 
stitutionalism to co€xist with it, and hence, for 
centuries, the peculiar liberties of Hungary had 
been in danger. 

The official organization that intervened between 
the Austrian emperor and his subjects consisted of 
four great secretaryships or ministries—the privy 
chancery of state, the ministry of war, the ministry 
of finance, and the directory of public accounts. 
In each of these departments there was a secretary, 
with his subordinates, but the supreme rank, or, as 
we would say, the premiership of the whole Aus- 
trian empire, belonged to the president of the privy 
chancery, called the chancellor of state. The 
various great ministers of the several departments, 
together with one or two of the princes of the 
imperial blood, constituted the cabinet or council 
of the empire ; and a number of household officers 
added to these constituted the court. Matured in the 
council, the decrees of the sovereign were carried 
over the empire tnrough the medium of the four 
great branches of the executive, and locally applied 
through the presidents of the various provinces, 
and their apparatus of civil and military function- 
aries. In Hungary, of course, it was only through 
the Diet that the imperial authority could legiti- 
mately initiate any important measures. In all the 
other provinces, the exercise of power was im- 
mediate and absolute, and the government but a 
system of extended police. Concocted in Vienna 
by a few German heads, orders and regulations 
were conveyed through the mingled millions of 
Germans, Slavonians, and Italians, by sure and 
swift means, and were obeyed everywhere as 
enactments of fate. 

At the head of this organization, as premier or 
great chancellor of the Austrian empire, was 
Prince Metternich. For an entire generation— 
that is, since the fall of Napoleon—the policy of 
Fastern Europe had been represented in him, till 
his name had become a kind of myth to the rest of 
the world. He was the genius of aristocratic rule, 
the incarnation of the principle that all government 
is but a system of police. To preserve order, and 
that at any price, was his maxim as a statesman ; 
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and hence his whole policy was stationary or ret- 
rogressive. ‘‘ It would be a mistake, however,”’ 
as a brilliant French writer has said, ‘‘ to paint 
this obstinate defender of old traditions as a fierce 
tyrant, always ready to appeal to the cannon or to 
the knout as the last argument of kings. M. de 
Metternich is a man of pleasant manners, of elegant 
habits, enlightened, subtle, insinuating ; he is the 
Circe of despotism. It is no aim of his to oppress 
the masses; he would rather win them over, be- 
numb them, and so make them undergo the meta- 
morphosis of the companions of Ulysses. ‘ Your 
governors,’ he says to them, ‘ owe you comfortable 
subsistence and amusement, panem et circenses ; 
very well, here they are; civil liberty—well, you 
may have that, too; political liberty—that you 
shall not have; it is not of the slightest conse- 
quence. Sing, laugh, live well, go to the Prater- 
gardens, to drink good wine at a low price, to eat 
roast chicken, and to waltz Strauss’ waltzes ; make 
light verses, or babies, if you like that better ; but, 
above all, reason little, or, rather, do not reason 
at all, else we may be obliged, in a paternal way, 
to send you to Spielberg, where people are very 
ill off, I assure you.’’’ A despotism, this, bereft, 
as some might think, of half its evil; bereft, at 
least, of half its unpleasantness to the bulk of those 
living under it, and therefore more secure. ‘* In 
Austria,’’ says another Frenchman, ‘*‘ many parts 
of the man are satisfied and tranquil; the arms 
have work, the stomach has plenty to eat, and were 
it not that the head feels uneasy when it takes to 
thinking, everything would be right.” That 
everybody in Austria is perfectly happy is the 
constant information we receive from such of our 
countrymen as have resided for a month or two in 
Vienna—that paradise of pleasure, where neither 
a beggar nor a drunken person is to be seen in the 
streets, and where the illegitimate births are so 
many. And this information is, of course, duly 
repeated, as decisive against the Mazzinis and other 
reputed firebrands of the day, by such profound and 
high-souled English writers as Mr. Charles Mac- 
farlane. ‘‘ Poor country,’’ said Madame de Staél, 
teazed by these allusions to the happiness of the 
Austrians, ‘‘ where there is nothing but happi- 
ness.’’ But even as regards the alleged happiness, 
there are two sides to the question, as the lialians, 
more, perhaps, than any other class of the Austrian 
subjects, will but too cruelly testify. And even 
allowing, to the full extent, the assertion that the 
populations obeying Austria are materially com- 
fortable, and that this is the result especially of 
Austrian rule, it would surely be little less than 
an insult to offer this fact as an aquittance of the 
Austrian government from any further demands to 
men that have been accustomed to attach any posi- 
tive meanings to the words, thought, spiritual 
liberty, immortality of existence. 

That the Austrian government, with all its 
paternal patronage of the gay and the sensual, did 
not satisfy the wants of the nations it superin- 
tended, was shown by the fact how easily it was 
swept away. ‘‘ After me the deluge,’’ was the 
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well-known saying of Metternich, anticipating the 
results of his own death. ‘The saying was pro- 
phetic, but the deluge came sooner than had been 
predicted. Commencing in France, the ground- 
swell of an unexpected social convulsion rolled 
eastward over Europe. Germany was revolution- 
ized in a month, and Metternich and the system he 
typified vanished from the Austrian soil. 

To understand the situation of Austria imme- 
diately after the revolution of 1848, and the tenor 
of Austrian affairs from that time to this, it is 
essential to know what seeds of change exisied in 
Austria before the crisis, what elements were al- 
ready secretly at work in the bosom of Austrian 
society, that, when the crisis occurred, came forth 
to claim and take advantage of it. Several such 
elements, we think, may be enumerated. First 
of all, there was the element of Jtalan patriotism, 
the aim of which was simply and specifically this 
—to tear away Lombardy and Venice from the 
Austrian rule, and, by driving the Austrians out 
of Italy, prepare the way for the political regener- 
ation of that noble peninsula. ‘The operation of 
this element was naturally confined to the Italian 
provinces of the empire. Akin to Italian patriot- 
ism, and, like it, confined to a specific portion of 
the empire, was the element of Hungarian con- 
stitutionalism, or, as its critics have begun to call 
it, Magyarism—the aim of which, as expounded 
by its most distinguished leaders, such as Bat- 
thyanyi and Kossuth, was to unite all the inhabi- 
tants of Hungary, (about eleven millions and a 
half,) whether Magyars, Slaves, or Wallachs, into 
one free nation, in which all political inequalities 
and serfages should cease, and which, still ac 
knowledging the sovereignty of the house of Haps- 
burg, should yet possess an independent and 
thoroughly Hungarian executive, so as to be no 
longer exposed, as heretofore, to the invasions of 
Austrian tyranny. Antagonistic, at certain points, 
to this Magyarism, and, if the extent of its diffu- 
sion through the empire is considered, still more 
important, was the element of Slavism or Slavonic 
nationality. ‘To do justice to this element, whether 
as regards its splendor as a social speculation, or 
the vast results that may yet flow from it, we 
must pause a little to describe it. 

For more than twenty years prior to the revolu- 
tion of 1848, a deep agitation had been going on 
among all the Slavonic populations under the rule 
of Austria, the cause and subject of that agitation 
being a kind of hope or presentiment that a great 
era was at hand, when the Slavonians, dejected 
and down-trodden as they had hitherto been, should 
rise up in glory and in terror, as one of the ruling 
races of the earth, the equals and rivals, if not the 
masters, of the Germans. Preached first in Bohe 
mia, Moravia, and western Hungary, where its 
original apostle was John Kollar, a Protestant 
minister at Pesth, this mystic doctrine had pene 
trated into Illyria, Croatia, and Slavonia proper, 
seizing on all the young and ardent Slavonic minds 
in these provinces, and, ultimately, it had even 
crossed the Austrian borders, and found its way 
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into Russia, and into the Slavonian portions of the 
Turkish empire. A whole new literature burst 
forth in the service of this new creed. It had 
its poets, its historians, its philologists, its journal- 
ists. The peculiar form and impress which it at 
last assumed it seems to have received from the 
Bohemian or Tchekhish intellect—that intellect 
which, according to many credible testimonies, is 
among the deepest and most reflective in Europe ; 
so that, for example, in the university of Vienna, 
some two thirds of the professors are almost always 
Bohemians. Announced, as we have seen by the 
Tchekh Kollar, it was immediately taken up by 
such Tchekhish scholars as Schaffarik and Palachy, 
and, by their erudition, armed at all points, till it 
became a sound and scholar-like theory. The 





following may be accepted as a succinct statement | 
of the theory of Slavism, as it was propounded by | 
these men :—We Slaves, they said, are by far the | 
most numerous of the European races, consisting | 
of about eighty millions, while the Germans, at’ 
the utmost, do not number more than thirty mil-| 
lions. We are an aboriginal race of Europe, | 


having occupied the same great eastern region ‘i 


4 : ee . | 
from the earliest historic times—that is, as long 


as the Germans have occupied their region. We) 
consist essentially of four great divisions—the | 
Russians proper, or Muscovites, forming the larg- | 
est mass; the Lekhs, including the Poles, and | 
their kindred, the Ruthenians or Little Russians ; | 
the Tchekhs, inhabiting Bohemia, Moravia, “atl 
the Slowakian parts of Hungary; and the so-called | | 
Greco-Slavonians, inhabiting Illyria, Croatia, 
Slavonia, and Dalmatia, with the neighboring | 
Turkish provinces or dependencies of Servia, | 
Bosnia, and Bulgaria. Politically, we are shared | 
out among four great powers—Russia claiming | 
about fifty-four millions of us, Austria between | 
sixteen and seventeen millions, Turkey about six 
millions, and Prussia about two millions. As 
regards religion, about fifty-four millions of us_ 
belong to the Greek Church; about twenty-three | 
millions are Roman Catholics, or Greek Christians, | 
in union with Rome; about one million and a_ 
half are Protestants, and not quite a million are 
Mohammedans. But, notwithstanding all these _ 
diversities, we are still one people. There are | 
certain peculiarities about us, physiological and 
psychological, that distinguish us from every other 
people on the face of the earth. ‘The dialects that | 
we speak are but varieties of one Slavonic tongue “é 
and though we have produced various literatures, | 
they are but streams from a common source. We 
are a people marked out for a great career—less | 
heavy than the Germans, more earnest than the| 
French. There is a wild fire, an eastern sense 
of the supernatural in the Slavonian soul, not now 
found in the soul of any other European race. 
We have also the due versatility of faculty and, 
talent. The Russians are cunning and good 
traders; the Poles and Ruthenians are shige! 
and brave; the Bohemians are profound and 
erudite ; the Croats and Servians are fit for any- 





| 1848. 


| Hungarian independence. 


| Austrian population. 
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Heaven, is revealed to us by the cravings of our 
own hearts, is assured by all the certainties of his- 
toric science. But what shall that career bet 
Shall it be a political Panslavism or united empire 
of all the Slavonic nations under one flag—say 
that of Russia, either as Russia now is, or as she 
may soon be? Or shall it rather be a literary 
and intellectual Panslavism, based on a political 
distribution of the whole Slavonic mass into four 
groups of states, corresponding to the four great 
centres now existing—a Russian group, a Polish 
group, a Tchekhish, a Bohemian group, and an 
Illyrian or Greco-Slavonian group. All this is 
mysterious to us; time alone can reveal it. 

Such was the element of Slavism or Slavonic 
nationality as it was diffused through Austrian 
society during the ten or twenty years preceding 
It will naturally occur as surprising that 
an element of such revolutionary power was per 
mitted by the Austrian government thus to spread 
and develop itself. The truth is, its extremely 
speculative aspect saved it. It passed as a harm 
less dream of the Bohemian scholars. Nay, more, 
it was a theory, from the propagation of which 
the Austrian government, confiding in the maxim, 


| Divide ut imperes, might hope to reap considerable 


advantage. Such a theory let loose among the 


Croats, the Slavonians proper, the Slowaks, and 
other Slavic populations of the Hungarian soil, 
| was the very thing to stir up the hereditary hatred 
of these populations towards the Magyars, and 
thereby weaken the force of the movement for 
Accordingly, when, 
some fifteen years ago, an Illyrian journalist, Dr. 
Gai, imported Slavism into the Greco-Slavonis 
| Provinces, and promulgated, by means of publica- 
tions and clubs established in Agram and other 
towns, the idea of a future union of all these 


| provinces—Illyria, Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, 


Servia, Bulgaria, &c.— into one large Slavic state, 


to be called Great Illyria, the Austrian government 


did not interfere. Slavism spread over these 
provinces like fire over dry grass; young officers 


in the Austrian army, such as Jellachich, embraced 


it; and thus there arose in south-eastern Austria 


a vehement conflict between Slavism and Magy- 


arism, grounded, at first, on very fair arguments 


'on the part of the Slaves, derived from the state 
of subjection in which the Magyars had long kept 


them, but destined to survive even after, by the 
generous expansion of Magyarism in the hands of 
such men as Batthyanyi and Kossuth, all such 


| arguments, or the greater part of them, had been 


met and answered. 
A fourth great element existing in Austrian 


| society prior to the revolution still remains to be 
| mentioned. 


| liberalism—an element very widely diffused, not 


This was the element of German 


withstanding the censorship and other precautions 


of despotism, among the German portions of the 
The relations in which this 
element stood to the three that have been already 
enumerated were peculiar and complicated. With 


thing. That we shall have a career is decreed by | Italian patriotism and Magyarism, it may be paid 
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on the whole to have been in sympathy; for the 
majority of sincere German liberals would have 
ceded independence both to the Italian and Hun- 
garian subjects of Austria, even though by doing 
so they should have had to strip the empire of its 
fairest provinces. But towards Slavism, the Ger- 
man liberals were probably less favorably affected ; 
for what Slavism demanded—namely, the political 
emancipation of sixteen millions of Slaves, sub- 
jects of the empire, would have amounted to the 
extinction of Austria, as a German power, alto- 
gether. Possibly, however, there were some bold 
radicals that would have gone even this length— 
that would have consented to see Austria shivered 
and disintegrated, her Slavish, Hungarian, and Ital- 
jan subjects cast adrift to their own chances, and 
her six millions of Germans drawn back westward 
to form the skirt of a new and united Germanic 
empire. 

Whoever has fairly conceived and appreciated 
the four elements of Austrian opinion that we have 
thus sketched, may consider that he has the key 
to the whole history of the Austrian revolution 
of the last two years. That revolution may, in 
fact, be described as having been a confused strug- 
gle and encounter of the five great forces of Stalu 
Quo, or hereditary Austrian policy, Italian patriot- 
ism, Hungarian constitutionalism, Slavism, and 
German liberalism—all five locked and writhing 
in each other’s embraces, and all five carried re- 
sistlessly forward at the same time by the external 
impulse of the genera] European movement, like 
a battle in a panoramic picture. 

At first, the four aggressive forces seemed to 


make common cause against Statu Quo, or Abso- | 


Jutism. Lombardy rose in arms; the Magyars 
spoke out their demands like men who knew they 
must be granted; Slavism rallied in Bohemia, 
intimated her courage by at once demanding a 
separate constitution fur that country, analogous 
to that of Hungary, and, in order that further 
measures of the same kind might be prepared, 
summoned a Slavonic congress to meet at Prague, 
to consist of deputies from nearly all the Slavic 
populations of Europe ; and, lastly, German liber- 
alism, already demonstrative and dogmatic at 
Frankfort, became rampant in Vienna. It was 
fortunate for the Austrian court that these several 
attacks and demands came separately, and each 
from a different quarter. As it was, the policy 
pursued by the court was masterly, if that can be 
called masterly which consisted in abject obedi- 
ence to the necessity of the hour, with a secret 
malice prepense all the while. Concession, as a 


first step, was absolutely inevitable ; and accord- | 


ingly concession was made. But concession was 


made as parsimoniously as possible, and to the | 


various claimants, more or less, precisely as they 
were more or less near and more or less formida- 
ble. To German radicalism, as being the near- 
est and most dangerous, a constitution was offered, 
an Austrian parliament, liberty of the press, a 
national guard, &c. ; concessions that kept Vienna 


well, were softly spoken with ; their claims were, 
as a whole, allowed ; and they were left to carry 
out their constitutional reforms in whatever way 
might seem best to them. With the Bohemians, 
a hig er tone was taken; their petition for a 
separate constitution was refused ; but at the same 
time they were allowed to talk Slavism, in the 
abstract, as much as they liked. For the Italians, 
there were fair words and—war. 

A few months, and the position of parties was 
wholly changed. As Absolutism had treated with 
her antagonists one by one, beginning with the 
nearest, so she proposed to attack them one by one, 
beginning with the most distant, and conquering 
inwards. From the very first, indeed, the hope 
of success to these antagonists had consisted in 
the chance of their union. Austria had seen 
this; and hence, from the very first, her efforts 
were directed towards the object of detaching one 
of the opposed forces from the other, and bringing 
it over to herself. The force selected as most 
likely to yield was the one that stood most alone, 
and that, as has already been pointed out, had 
least sympathy with the other three—namely, 
Slavism. In Jellachich and his Croats, Austrian 
Slavism, or at least its most energetic and efficient 
portion, the Slavisin of the south, came over to the 
ranks of Absolutism. Even then, however, had 
Magyarism, Italian patriotism, and German liber- 
alism struck a league, Austria might have crum- 
bled to pieces. But that, it seems, could not be. 
The victories of Radetzki had already put the 
Italians out of the field; and when, at length, the 
\two remaining parties—to wit, the liberals of 
Vienna and the constitutionalists of Hungary— 
'did come to an understanding with each other, it 
| was too late. The cannon of Windischgratz blew 
‘the liberalism of Vienna to atoms; and the last 
and bravest of the combatants, the Magyarism of 
| Hungary, was left to fight out the battle alone. 
And alone it did fight, and would even probably 
have won the day; but that Austria, despairing 
of her own strength and the strength of her aux- 
iliary Slavism, to boot, as matched against so 
heroic a foe, had called in to her help the over- 
whelming force of Russia. And so for a moment 
we leave her—substantially, it would appear, as 
we found her two years ago under the rule of 
Metternich, save that the wrecks of a revolution 
still strew her surface, waiting, perhaps, to be 
swept away. 

Turning now to the second of the regions of 
Eastern Europe—Russia, and taking it for granted 
that the popular works of De Custine, Schnitzler, 
Kohl, and the author of the ** Revelations of Rus- 
_sia,”’ have already provided our readers with cer- 
tain general conceptions of this great country, let 
us attend, specially, to one or two points that it is 
|necessary more particularly to remember when one 
attempts to define the position of Russia, with 
respect to the rest of Europe, and to estimate her 
future influence. 

Russia, then, we would observe above all, m= 











quiet. ‘The Magyars, though not treated quite so 


distinguished from Austria by being a real country ; 
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no diplomatic fiction or ideal balance of forces, 
but a country that draws its title to existence from 
certain permanent and, as it were, intentional ar- 
rangements of nature. This observation, proved 
as it is beforehand by the very circumstance, that 
the popular impressions of Russia in this country 
are so distinct and uniform, while the popular im- 
pressions of Austria are so shadowy and various, 
is corroborated by every inquiry that is instituted 
into the facts of the case. Physically, Russia 
(we speak of European Russia, which alone it is 
necessary to consider) is one vast plain, 2,110,000 
square miles in extent, or more than half the 
whole area of Europe, lying partly within the 
temperate latitudes, but on the whole under a 
cold and wintry sky—a land that men may grow 
and thrive in, but not 2 land that, could they shift 
conveniently, and see a better in prospect, they 
would always care to live in. The country, in 
short, is but a tolerable accommodation for the 
people that occupy it; and it is to each other and 
not to it that they feel themselves wedded. Thus 
sitting loose to the soil they inhabit, but holding 
most strongly together as a nation, the Russians 
number, in all, about sixty millions of souls, or 
about a fourth part of the population of Europe. 
Of these sixty millions, the vast majority—namely, 
about fifty-four millions, are of the Slavic race ; 
the remaining six millions consisting of Finns or 
Tehudes, Turks or Tatars, Germans, Jews, and 
Greeks. The Russians, therefore, are a thoroughly 
Slavic nation; and whatever are the special pecu- 
liarities of the Slavie character, these peculiarities, 
as modified by the physical circumstances of a 
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our occidental haste, we are apt to call them, 
those strange social anomalies that constitute, so 
to speak, the differentia of Russian civilization. 
Among the8e the most obvious and important are 
the political system of the Russians; their reli- 
gious creed ; and their national tendencies and as- 
pirations, as summed up and expressed in their 
private rhapsodies and speculations, and in their 
graver communications with western Europe. 
That Russia is an absolute monarchy, that the 
sixty millions of human beings it contains, are, 
in liberty, life, and property, at the disposal of 
one man, called the ‘I'sar, or Emperor, who is 
held responsible for his actions to God alone— 
this every one knows. It is also known to most 
persons that the mass of the Russian population 
are serfs—either crown-serfs, or serfs of private 
landowners ; that above these serfs, or peasants, 
are a caste composed of burghers or retail traders, 
and merchants in three guilds; that on a level 
with this caste are the majority of the Russian 
clergy, who, as a whole, and especially the secu- 
lar or parochial clergy, are not nearly so respect- 
able a body as the clergy of other countries ; and 
that highest of all, but still at the breath of the 
tsar, are the boyars or nobles, who fill all the 
civil offices of consequence, and hold all the mili- 
tary and naval commissions. It is known, too, 
that the administration of Russia, certain kinds 
of local business excepted, is conducted by a vast 
hierarchy of functionaries intervening directly 
between the tsar and the people. These fune- 
tionaries, it is known, are miserably ill-paid, their 
salaries having been fixed generations ago and not 


northern climate, &c., and by the antecedents of increased since ; and hence, as some think, that 
their peculiar history, the Russians may be ex- | universal disposition to peculate and accept bribes, 
pected to exhibit. Partly spread over their vast | which disgraces, from the chief down to the low- 
country as agriculturists and cattle-rearers ; partly | est commissary, all the departments of the Rus- 


gathered into such towns as St. Petersburgh, 
Moscow, Kiev, Novgorod, Minsk, Koursk, &c., 
where they trade and manufacture with all the 
zeal arising from an inborn propensity for such 
kinds of industry, they are already, in the eyes 
of political economists, a very respectable people ; 
and seeing that they are still but at the commence- 
ment of their career, and have an unlimited natu- 
ral field to work upon, it is impossible to say how 
much, as regards the accumulation of capital, they 
may yet do. ‘They are, moreover, a gifted, good- 
natured people, wonderfully patient and ingenious ; 
and though accused, the Muscovite portion of 
them especially, of an inveterate tendency to lie 
and cheat, are not destitute of certain elements 
of moral heroism. In literature, they have hith- 
erto been little more than clever mimics of the 
French and the Germans; but in Pushkin, and 
ane or two other poets, they have given evidence 
of a dormant Slavic originality that may yet ac- 
camplish great things. 

The impression of the unity of the Russian 
nation, and its organic distinctness from all others, 
that is thus derived from the first glance at the 
country and its inhabitants, is confirmed when we 
think of those broad social peculiarities, or as, in 





sian service. 

But, while all this is known, we question if the 
true state of the case, as between the Russians 
and their government, is in general rightly com- 
prehended. Misled by our western associations, 
and by the tales of Russian insurrections, we are 
too apt to suppose that the Russian government is 
held down over the Russian people by the pres- 
sure of some external force, and that, if this force 
were removed, the Russians would exhibit consti- 
tutionalist tendencies, and arrange for themselves 
otherwise. We forget that there is not any evi- 
dence that constitutionalism is a universal instinct 
among even civilized men, and also that the Rus- 
sians are yet a very rude nation. Were the 
whole social condition of Russia revealed to us in 
a flash, we should probably find that Tsarism, far 
from being a system held down over Russia by 
force, is a system witnessed to with a kind of 
religious fervor and infatuation by all the real 
heart of the Russian people. During the Russian 
insurrection of 1825, Schnitzler tells us, Sergius 
Mouravieff, one of the leading conspirators, im- 
prudently mentioned Republicanism to a regiment 
of grenadiers, of which he was colonel, and 
called upon them to ery ‘* A Republic forever.” 
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Puzzled as to the meaning of so new and singular 
& phrase, and suspecting something to be wrong, 
they hesitated ; and an old grenadier, leaning on 
the barrel of his gun, spoke out for the rest. 
** Vaché blagorodie,” said he, “‘so please your 
grace, we will shout A Republic forever! or any- 
thing else you bid us; but after all who is to 
be tsar’? And the colonel having explained 
that in a republic there was no tsar, “ Ah, then, 
your grace,”’ said the grenadier, “ it will not do 
in Russia.’’ Even when shouting on that occa- 
sion for the constitution, the soldiers, it is well 
known, were under the impression that this con- 
stitution was Constantine’s celebrated Polish wife, 
whose name, for some purpose or other, their 
officers had thought it proper to bring forward in 
that prominent way. In short, T'sarism, abject 
subjection to one master, is a Russian idea. ‘The 
tsar is, with the Russian people, a necessary 
part of the general scheme of things; they look 
up to him as a god, they call him by names that 
are titles of divinity ; and to ask them to accom- 
modate their ways to a world in which there 
should be no tsar to think of, would be like pro- 
posing to them to take away the sun from the 
heavens, and provide something else in his place. 
A remark we have met with in Schnitzler, seems, 
more than any other observation about Russia we 
are acquainted with, to set this whole matter in 
its true light. There are in Russia, says Schnit- 
ler, two nations; the one consisting of the edu- 
cated classes, who, thanks to that cultivation of 
everything foreign that has gone on among the 
superior portions of Russian society since the 
days of Peter the Great, are now very much in 
the same mental condition as the educated classes 
in other countries ; and the other comprising the 
bulk of the Russian people. It is the former 
alone, that is, it is but a small upper fraction of 
the population, that cherish the ideas and theories 
of liberalism, or that would be prepared to receive 
a system embodying them; with the latter, that 
is, with some fifty or sixty millions of Russian 
subjects, the idea of the existence of a tsar is, 
equally with the ideas of space and time, or any 
of the other @ priori ideas on the metaphysical 
list, an absolute category of all possible thought. 

We do not know a more striking illustration 
of the truth that all important historic movements 
leave great seeds behind them, than is now 
afforded by the fact that the old question of the 
schism between the Greek and Latin Churches is 
beginning to be reopened, in connection with the 
present political aspect of Europe. Like our- 
selves, we should suppose that hitherto most of 
our readers have been accustomed to regard inqui- 
ries into the condition and prospects of the Greek 
Church as among the last labors of investigation 
that even a theological scholar, not prompted by 
any special motive, would be likely to undertake. 
We much mistake, however, of, before a few 
years have passed, this very subject shall not be 
one with which even our political men will re- 
quire to be, to some extent, familiar. Our rea- 
sons for this anticipation will soon appear. 
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The Greek Church, it is well known, is so 
called because it was the Church of the Greek 
half of Christendom—i. e., of the empire of the 


‘East, after the separation of that empire, in the 


fifth century, from the empire of the West. 
There were from the first certain small differences 
in faith and ceremonial that distinguished the 
churches planted in the Greek, from those that 
were planted in the Latin half of the Roman 
world; and after the separation of the two em- 
pires these differences necessarily became greater. 
Still, down to the ninth or tenth century, there was 
no formal schism, in ecclesiastical matters, be- 
tween the East and the West. About that time, 
however, the growing supremacy of Rome over 
the churches of the West brought about a decided 
rupture between the Popes and their Eastern 
rivals, the Patriarchs of Constantinople; and 
after this rupture, the progressive development of 
the Roman Catholic system operated as a cause of 
still more extensive disunion. ‘The Greek Church 
accused the Latin Christians of heresy on the 
subject of the procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the other persons of the Trinity; of heresy, 
also, in believing in a purgatory ; of deviations 
from true Christian practice in the matters of 
baptism, communion, and the celibacy of the 
clergy ; and of various other ecclesiastical crimes 
and informalities. To these attacks, the Roman 
Catholics replied by similar charges ; and notwith- 
standing a substantial agreement, in the main, 
between the two churches, on the great points of 
doctrine, worship, and discipline, mutual recrim- 
inations and excommunications continued to pass 
between them. Thus opposed to each other, it 
was not wonderful that the two churches should 
quarrel as to which should have the honor of con- 
verting the mass of Slavonic heathenism that lay, 
as it were, like debatable ground between them. 
The dispute on this subject ended as might have 
been expected. The western portions of the 
Slavic mass—namely, the Poles, the Lithuanians, 
and the Tchekhs of Bohemia, Moravia, and Hun- 
gary—fell to the share of the Latin Church; 
while the eastern and most considerable portions 
—namely, the Russians, the Bulgarians, &c.— 
became ecclesiastical subjects of the patriarchs 
of Constantinople. Hence the distinctness that 
still exists, in many respects, between the two 
great divisions of the Slavic family—the Slaves 
of the west naturally contracting the political and 
intellectual tastes of the western world, with 
which they were ecclesiastically connected ; while 
the Slaves of Russia and Bulgaria received a 
Greek or Byzantine tincture. Nay, further; the 
subsequent disintegration of the Greek empire by 
the Mohammedan and Turkish invasions having 
nearly extinguished the consequence of the Greek 
Church in its native region, its Russian extension 
acquired quite a new dignity and importance. At 
present, the Russian Church is by far the largest 
remaining fragment of the ancient Greek Church ; 
the only other relics of that venerable ecclesiast 
cal system being those that are found in certain 
portions of the Turkish empire, in the kingdom 
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of Greece, and in some corners of the Slavic | dom, from which their capacities and tastes ought 
provinces of Austria. As regards doctrine and to exempt them ; to follow the tendencies of these 
worship, all these branches of the parent institu- thousands in the matter of government would be 
tion agree; in all there is the same weary for- to displease and stun the millions, and throw the 
malism of chantings, prostrations, and incense- | country into confusion. 

burning, in lieu of reverence ; the same extinction; Fully aware of this sad state of things, eminent 
of intellectual, moral, and spiritual earnestness. | and patriotic Russians have long regretted that 
As regards discipline and organization, however, | ‘alienation between the educated classes and the 
there are differences. ‘The political autocracy 'mass of the population, that extirpation of national 
of Russia has necessarily eaten up the church of | peculiarities, by the substitution of foreign tastes 
that country, and concentrated that, like all other | in the one, and that brutal degradation of the other, 


influences, in itself; and hence the Russian 
Church, instead of looking back to the source 


whence it drew life, and acknowledging the su- | 


premacy of the patriarchate of Constantinople, 
has constituted itself into a simple ecclesiastical 
executive of forty dioceses, administered by a body 
of four metropolitans, sixteen archbishops, and 
twenty bishops, all of them the servants of the tsar. 
Nay, by this assumption of the spiritual as well 
as the temporal sovereignty in Russia, the tsar 
has virtually constituted himself the real pope or 
universal patriarch of the Greek Church, both in 
and out of Russia; the poor patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, under which the Greek Christians of 
the Turkish and Austrian dominions are nominally 
grouped, being really powerless besides such a 
blaze of patronage, while the independent Greek 
Church in Greece Proper is but a diminutive in- 
stitute. This fact, that Nicholas is pope of the 
Eastern Church as well as tsar of the Russias, 
we do not sufficiently remember. 


The third great study in Russian civilization, 
we said, is that afforded by the national tendencies 
and aspirations that are now going on among the 


Russian people. These tendencies and aspira- 
tions are, of course, various among the various 
classes of Russians. According to the general 
rule that holds with regard to all societies, each 
class desires chiefly that social change that would 
remove the evil most pressing upon itself, and 
does not see or think of anything further. Thus, 
what the serfs of the private landowners want is, 
to be made crown serfs; what the crown serfs 
want is to be emancipated, so that they may be- 
come free peasants or traders; what the free 
peasants and traders want is to be taxed less, to 
make more money, and to be safe from the rapac- 
ity of officials—i. e., financial and administrative 
reform; what the cultivated classes want is con- 
Stitutional government ; and what certain bold 
Spirits want is a republic. Thus there is a gra- 
dation of tendencies and a gradation of fitnesses ; 
and although there might be a temporary coalition 
of all classes in a general insurrection, yet it would 
be with different desires and prospects, and, in the 
end, parties would arrange themselves pretty much 


as before, in a series in which a few republicans | 


would occupy the front, a body of constitutional- 
ists and financial reformers the middle, and a mass 
of stanch tsarists the rear. Politically, in fact, 
Russia is in a singular position. To perpetuate 
tsarism there is to keep thousands of educated and 
able men in a state of intellectual and moral thral- 


that have made Russia what it is—a_ barbaric 

, society, with a superficial lacquer of useless civil- 
ization. What they have demanded as the remedy 
| has been some great aim, some general enthusiasm, 
| some outlet for the whele energies of the nation, 
that would unite the educated thousands and the 
rude millions together ; revive national feeling in 
the one, and give the other a national training, 
and lead on both, captains and men, in a career of 
greatness and glory. 

The prayer, it would seem, is already almost 
answered. ven now, it seems, there is a general 
enthusiasm diffused throughout Russia, fusing all 
ranks together, making the tsar forget the dangers 
of conspiracy, the constitutionalists their liberal 
projects, and the people at large much of their 
wretchedness. And this enthusiasm, this spirit 
sent by Providence, as some deem, to revive and 
recast Russian society, is essentially that which 
we have been describing in previous pages under 
the name of Slavism. Imported from Bohemia, 
the theory of the Slavic scholars of that country 
has been shaped in Russia into the form in which 
it has at length come practically before the world 
—the form, namely, of a Russian Panslavism. 
That Russia, the greatest of the existing Slavic 
nations, should take the lead in the movement for 
the regeneration of the Slavie race; should aggre- 
gate the others round herself slowly and gradually 
as opportunities may occur—those, at all events, 
that. like herself, profess the Greek faith; should 
thus form a united Slavonic empire of some eighty 
millions on the borders of the West; and should 
then, some day or other, let herself loose in thunder 
upon that world of atheism and profligacy, shatter- 
ing the occidental confederacy to pieces, and educ 
ing from its Russianized ruins the pheenix of a 
new Europe—such, and nothing less, is the Pan- 
slavic dream. Nourished, at first, but by a pedant 
or a poet here and there over Russia, the fanaticism 
of this astounding conception has crept gradually 
through Russian society ; and at this moment, the 
‘man in all Russia most deeply imbued with it, 
‘really if not formally, is the Tsar Nicholas him- 
\self. Nay, already the spirit of the notion has 
entered largely into Russian policy—witness such 
facts as those told by Mr. Paton and other travellers 

among the Slavic populations out of Russia, re 
| specting the courtesies that pass between the Greek 
clergy of such populations and the Russian court. 
In the late jealousies between the Croats and the 
Magyars, too, Russian influence was known to be 
at work. 
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Instead, therefore, of wasting time in inquiries 
into the financial state of Russia, and in founding 
calculations on these inquiries as to the probability 
of a war between Russia and any western power, 
let politicians strive to picture to themselves the 
broad moral features that make Russia what it 
is. Let them handle such realities as Russian 
tsarism, the Russian ecclesiastical system, and 
the Panslavic aspiration now dominant in the 
Russian mind—realities, we beg to suggest, quite 
as substantial as bayonets, armies, and gunpowder, 
and capable even of producing these if wanted. 
There, and there alone, we affirm, lies the true 
programme of the activity of Russia. These are 
the things that give Russia her strength—that 
fervid and abject tsarism, that debased ecclesias- 
tical executive, that Panslavie furor, with its moral 
intoxication ; not, we should think, in the first 
instance at least, her bullion in the bank, her crops 
of corn, her rotten ships in the Baltic. Mr. Cob- 
den’s exposures, therefure, of the poverty of Russia, 
if true, may be valueless. To say that Russia is 
weak because she has no money in hand, or because 
we could blockade her ports, and blow her vessels 
into dust, is as if one were to try the historic 
worth of the Crusades before a committee of Man- 
chester manufacturers, or estimate the probable 
effects of a Bible by carefully ascertaining its 
weight in ounces. All this we shall make clear and 
by a somewhat startling verification; meanwhile 
let us complete our survey of Eastern Europe by 
a passing glance at Turkey. 

In that hasty way in which popular judgments 
are often formed, a sudden benevolence seems to 
have just sprung up in England towards the Turk- 
ish empire. Out of gratitude and admiration to 
the ‘Turkish authorities for their kind reception of 
Kossuth and the other Hungarian refugees, and 
for their refusal to give them up, the press and the 
people of this country have agreed to speak well 
of Turkey and all that is Turkish. There is 
justice in this as in most other instinctive mani- 
festations of applause. The conduct of the Porte 
in this matter was noble; and goes far to make 
good the assertion, often repeated with regard to 
the Turks, by those who ought to know them— 
that, semi-barbarians and misbelievers as they are, 
there are traits of high worth and integrity in their 
character. ‘‘ They have repeatedly,” says an 
Ediniurgh Reviewer, ‘ shamed states of more lofty 
pretensions by their magnanimity, their generosity, 
their unswerving adherence to their plighted faith 
and presumptive duties, and by that disdainful 
grandeur of soul which refuses to avail itself of 
another's error, and renders to misfortune a homage 
which has never been extorted from them by 
power.’” A eulogy in which all must acquiesce ! 
But let not this little handsbreath of just emotion 
spread out so as to obscure the greater question 
that is at present involved—the question, we ven- 
ture to say, alone worth the notice of a mind that 
would march straight to the point—whether, 
namely, the Turkish empire is a good of an evil 
thing ; whether the portion of God's earth, and the 
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millions of God's creatures comprised in it, are 
the better or the worse for its existence. Let our 
statesmen, our travellers, our reviewers, leave 
minor things alone, and grapple with that. Nor 
is the necessary course of study tedious or difficult. 
Let a general conception be but first formed of 
what the Ottoman empire really is—a vast area 
of some 640,000 square miles, lying partly in 
Europe and partly in Asia ; this area rudely divided 
into about twenty-eight great provinces or eyalets, 
which again are subdivided into districts ; and the 
whole overspread by about twenty millions of 
human beings, of different races, creeds, and lan- 
guages, (Greeks, Slaves, Wallachs, Arabs, Syrians, 
&c.,) held together and garrisoned by a mere 
handful of Turks. Let it be remembered, also, 
what are the countries included in this empire— 
the plains of Assyria and Babylon; the seats of 
Greek splendor and civilization; and that little 
land, now so desolate, 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

That, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 

For our advantage, to the bitter cross. 
Then, with this conception in one’s mind, let one 
turn to any of our multitudinous books of modern 
travel in the East; and out of these alone, we 
venture to say, one will find the doom of the Turk- 
ish government. ‘Take, for example, Mr. Layard’s 
book on Nineveh ; and let that book be read with 
a reference throughout to the state of the Turkish 
administration among the Shemitic peoples. Honest 
and upright Turks do, indeed, figure in Mr. La- 
yard’s narrative ; and on the whole there is a 
distinct impression conveyed that the Turks indi- 
vidually are men of sterner fibre than the pliant 
and fervid Shemites, amidst whom they are scat- 
tered ; born, as it were, to make them obey, though 
they have not a spark of their genius, just as the 
stolid Romans governed the supple Greeks. But 
the general impression made by the book, if we 
may judge from its effect upon ourselves, is nothing 
short of this—that the Turkish rule is, and has 
| been, a mere dead incubus upon the millions sub- 
| jected to it; that horrors and atrocities go on under 
that rule, that, if they were better known, would 
rouse the indignation of Europe ; and that, were 
the time for chivalrous enterprises not past, there 
would be ample warrant, both divine and human, 
for such an interference on the part of England, or 
of any other western power, as might cashier the 
Turks from their position altogether, and transfer 
into better keeping the stewardship of their sacred 
and patriaichal lands. Nor, probably, is the hour 
distant when the vial shall be poured out on this 
part of the earth. True, as the Edinburgh Re 





ito Turkey, which has already been in “ its nomi- 
|nal agony”’ for five generations. But there are 
peculiar signs at present that seem to betoken the 
approach of the long pending catastrophe ; and 
‘among these by far the most important is that 
process of political disintegration that has for some 
time been going on among the Slavie populations 
,of Turkey, under the two-fold influence of direct 


viewer says, this is no new anticipation with regard 
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Russian intercourse, and the epidemic Slavic fever. 
Is it to Russia, then, that the stewardship of the 
Turkish portions of the earth is about to fall ; or, 
content with absorbing her Slavic kindred, and 
with advancing her flag to the Bosphorus, will 
Russia leave Asia Minor and Syria to the better 
care of England? A question for the prophet 
Zadkiel as it now stands; but a question that will 
soon be very distinctly asked ! 

Having thus glanced successively at the three 
great regions of Eastern Europe, and having pre- 
sented what we consider the points of moral interest 
about each, it only remains to bring together the 
three sets of impressions that we have obtained, so 
as to catch what may be regarded as the true pass- 
ing phase of the question under discussion. 

To do this, we have only to consider what have 
been the issues of that transaction in which the 
three powers of the Nast were momentarily brought 
into contact—the struggle of the Hungarians for 
independence. In the first place, as regards Rus- 
sia and Austria, the issue has clearly been the 
political aggrandizement of the one, and the po- 
litical degradation of the other. Russia is now 
the mistress of Austria, and whatever moral rela- 
tions formerly subsisted between the fifty-four mil- 
lions of Slaves that are governed by the tsar, and 
the sixteen millions of Slaves that constitute so 
large a portion of the subjects of Austria—these 
relations are now drawn infinitely tighter. Sec- 
ondly, as regards Russia and Turkey, the issue 
has been a demonstration of conscious power over 
conscious weakness, such as has rarely been ex- 
hibited in modern times. We believe that the 
demand of the tsar for the surrender of the Hun- 
garian and Polish refugees, was a stroke calculated 
for a deeper effect than appeared ; that, in short, 
the surrender or refusal of the refugees was a mat- 
ter of supreme indifference to him, and that what 
he wished was to elicit, by this obvious and safe 
means, a greater and more extensive display of 
European opinion about himself and his measures 
than could have been procured otherwise. The 
demand made upon the Porte was, as it were, but 
a light thrown up to reveal by its instantaneous 
glare the appearances and positions of objects over 
a wide extent of surface. Had Europe made no 
demonstration on behalf of the Porte and the refu- 
gees, Nicholas would have persisted in his de- 
mand, convinced that the time had come for a 
great Panslavic attempt against the Turkish Em- 
pire. As it is, however, he has made peace with 
the Porte ; and agreed with himself to keep Pan- 
slavism a little longer in the preliminary state of 
theory. 

Slavism, therefore, Panslavism, The institution 
under Russia of a great Slavonic empire that shall 
cover Eastern Europe—such are the phrases of the 
present crisis. All speculation that does not in- 
clude and apprehend these phrases, or that occupies 
itself about anything less than the generalities they 
involve, is but commonplace and rubbish. Let 
them be repeated and expounded till all know 
what they mean, and what to think about them. 


And, that this may be done, with reference to a 
text more authentic and significant than any expo- 
sitions from a mere English pen, let the following 
sentences, written in St. Petersburg itself, and re- 
vealing what may be called the most advanced 
developments of the Slavic theory, be duly weighed 
and considered. We translate them from the 
numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes for June 
15th, 1849, and January Ist, 1850. The first of 
these contains, in its fortnightly summary of news, 
extracts from a paper, a few copies of which had 
been brought from St. Petersburg, entitled, ‘* Me- 
mor presented to the Emperor Nicholas since the 
revolution of February, by a Russian in high em- 
ployment in the department of foreign affairs ;’’ 
and in the second, just published, we find under 
the title of ‘* The Papacy and the Roman Question 
from the St. Petersburg Point of View,’ a com- 
| plete and elaborate paper, which the editor as- 
'sures us is a contribution to the Revue from the 
same Russian pen. What we here print may 
therefore be received almost as portions of an 
official Russian manifesto. And first, for a gen- 
eral definition of the position of Russia with re- 
| gard to the rest of Europe. 





Russia is, above all, the Christian empire ; the 
Russian people is Christian not only by the ortho- 
doxy of its beliefs, but by something yet deeper 
than belief—by that faculty of renunciation and 
sacrifice that is the foundation of man’s moral na- 
ture. The Revolution, on the other hand, is, above 
all, anti-christian. ‘The anti-christian spirit is the 
soul of the Revolution, its proper and essential 
character. * * * * here is in all Europe 
but one man that has understood this moral situa- 
tion; and that man is thetsar. The reason is, that 
happily there is on the throne of Russia a sovereign 
in whom Russian thought is incarnate; and that 
Russian thought alone stands sufficiently out of the 
revolutionary element fairly to appreciate its ef- 
fects.— Revue des Deux Mondes. No. for June 
15th, 1849, pp. 1053, 4. 


The following refers more especially to the 
Tehekhish portions of the Slavic population of 
Austria, and the position of Russia with regard to 
them :-— 


People have forgotten that in the heart of this 
Germany for which they are dreaming unity, there 
are in the Bohemian basin, and in the Slavie lands 
surrounding it, some six or seven millions of men 
for whom, from generation to generation, during 
centuries, Germany has never ceased for an instant 
to be a foreign country. All that remains to Bo- 
hemia of her true national life is in her Hussite 
beliefs, in that perpetual protestation of her op- 
pressed Slavic nationality, as well against the 
usurpation of the Roman Church, as against Ger- 
man domination. ‘There is the bond that unites 
her to all her past of struggle and glory; there 
also the chain that may one day attach the Tchekhs 
of Bohemia to their brothers of the east. One can- 
not insist enough on this point; for it is precisely 
these sympathetic reminiscences of the Eastern 
Church, these returns towards the old faith, of 
which Hussism in its time was but an imperfect 
and disfigured expression—it is precisely these 
things that establish a profound difference be 
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tween Poland and Bohemia; between Bohemia 
submitting only reluctantly to the yoke of occidental 
communion, and that factiously Catholic Poland, 
fanatical organ of the West, always treacherous to 
her own kin.—ZJlid., p. 1054. 


To the same effect are the allusions to the con- 
dition of the Slavic parts of southern Austria on 
the Turkish border ; ‘‘ where, in every hut, side 
by side with the portrait of the Austrian emperor, 
travellers see the portrait of another emperor, 
whom these faithful races persist in regarding as 
the only legitimate one.’’ And the conclusion is 
thus summed up :— 


Why dissemble? It is little likely that all these 
shocks of earthquake that convulse the West will 
arrest themselves at the threshold of the East ; and 
how can it be but that, in this war to the death, 
this crusade of impiety, which the Revolution, 
already mistress of three fourths of Western 
Europe, prepares against Russia—how can it be 
but that the Christian East, the Slavic and ortho- 
dox East, she whose life is indissolubly connected 
with ours, shall find herself drawn along, in the 
struggle, in our train? And it is, perhaps, with 
her that the war will commence ; for it is easy to 
foresee that all these propagandisms that have hith- 
erto been working there—Catholic propagandism, 
Revolutionary propagandism, all opposed among 
themselves, but all united in a feeling of common 
hatred to Russia—are now likely to work with 
greater ardor than ever. One may be sure they 
will halt at nothing to gain their ends. And what, 
just Heaven! would be the condition of all these 
populations, Christians like ourselves, if, a prey as 
they have hitherto been to all these abominable in- 
fluences, the only authority that they invoke in 
their prayers were to fail them at such a moment! 
In a word, into what horrible confusion would not 
these countries fall, if the orthodox emperor of the 
East should still long delay his appearance !—Jtid., 
p. 1055. 


In these passages, written, it must be remem- 
bered, before the late interference of Russia in the 
Hungarian war, two things are to be observed, 
besides their high Panslavic tone. The one is the 
careful and studious opposition that is kept up 
between the East or Russia, and the West or Rev- 
olutionary Europe; the other is the equally stu- 
dious identification of these two opposed regions, 
or forces, with their ecclesiastical correlatives— 
the Greek, or, as the writer calls it, the Orthodox, 
or Christian Church, standing as the synonym for 
Russia; while the Catholic, False, or Schismatic 
Church stands, a slight abatement being made in 
favor of Continental Protestantism, as the synonym 
for Western Europe. 

This last form or ingredient of Panslavism, al- 
ready alluded to by us in the remark we made as 
to the importance that the old fact of the ecclesias- 
tical schism between the East and the West is 
again beginning to assume, deserves a little further 
notice. The tsar, it seems, is to revive the 
ecclesiastical controversy. That Greek Church, 
about whose rights and claims Western Europe 
has long cared so little, and against which even 
theological animosity seemed dead, is now sud- 


denly seized with a new ambition, and arrogates, 
in the face of Christendom, titles unheard of since 
the days of Hildebrand. She, and she alone, she 
pretends, is the depository of the truth; she is 
the Orthodox and Christian Church; she it was 
that persisted in the ancient apostolic forms and 
doctrines ; and Rome, and not she, was the apos- 
tate. To woo or drag back this erring sister ; to 
include the infidel West once more within the true 
orthodox pale ; ‘‘to change the axis of the reli- 
gious world’’—these, therefore, are her new-born 
intentions. And, in reply to any expressions of 
surprise or ridicule that may be elicited by such 
a declaration coming from such a quarter, a 
rodomontade so grand from a Church so abject, 
she knows beforehand what to say. It is the pe- 
| culiar character of the Greek Church, she says, to 
| serve the temporal power, to speak when it speaks, 
| to be silent when it is silent; it is this that dis- 
tinguishes her from the Latin Church ; and hence 
her ambition is the proper accompaniment and re- 
sult of a crisis such as the present, when the state 
she serves commands her assistance. In other 
words, the Papacy of the East is an appanage of 
the tsarship of Russia; and the triumph of Greek 
orthodoxy is but a vast corollary of Panslavism. 

The following passage, which forms the con- 
clusion of the article, The Papacy and the Roman 
Question from the St. Petersburg Point of View, 
puts all this into its clearest and most memorable 
shape ; and projects, as it were, the lurid scowl] of 
the tsar farthest into the condition of Western 
Europe :— 





Here, certainly, is a situation truly deplorable, 
(the situation of the Papacy has just been de- 
scribed,) and which presents all the characters of a 
providential chastisement ; for what greater misfor- 
tune can be imagined for a Christian priest (the 
Pope) than that of seeing himself thus invested 
with a power which he cannot exercise except to 
the destruction of souls, and the ruin of religion? 
No; surely this situation is too violent, too con- 
trary to nature, to last long. Chastisement or pro- 
bation, the papacy cannot much longer remain shut 
up in this fiery circle, without God, in his mercy, 
coming to her aid, and opening to her a way, an 
issue marvellous, startling, unlooked-for, or rather, 
we should say, looked for these many centuries. 
Perhaps she is still separated therefrom, she and 
the church subject to her laws, by many tribulations 
and many disasters; perhaps she is yet but at the 
beginning of these calamitous times. In effect, it 
will be no small flame, no mere conflagration of 
some hours, that, devouring and reducing to ashes 
whole centuries of worldly predccupations, and 
anti-christian enmities, will remove from before her 
this fatal barrier, that hides from her the desired 
issue. And how, in the view of what is passing, 
in the presence of this new organization of the 
principle of evil, the most skilful and the most for- 
midable that men have ever seen ; in presence of 
this world of evil, all constituted and all armed, 
with its church of irreligion, and its government of 
revolt—how, say we, shall it be forbidden to Chris 
tians to hope that God will deign to proportion the 
strength of His Church to the new task which He 
assigns her? that, on the eve of the combats now 
approaching, he will deign to restore to her the 
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plenitude of her strength, and that, for this purpose, 

e Himself, in his time, will come to heal with 
his merciful hand the wound in her side made by 
the hands of men, this open wound that has bled 
for eight hundred years? The orthodox (Greek) 
Church has never despaired of this cure. She 
waits it, she reckons on it, not only with confi- 
dence, but with certainty. How shall that which 
is a pure principle, that which is one throughout 
Eternity, not triumph over disunion in Time. 
Despite the separation of several centuries, and 
athwart all human obstacles, she has not ceased to 
remember that the Christian principle has never 
perished in the Church of Rome, that it has ever 
been stronger in her than the error and passion of 
men ; and this is why she has the profound con- 
viction that it will yet be stronger than all its ene- 
mies. She knows, also, that at the present hour, 
as during centuries past, the Christian destinies cf 
the West are still in the hands of the Church of 
Rome ; and she hopes, with confidence, that at the 
hour of the great retinion, she (the Church of 
Rome) will restore to her (the Greek Church) 
intact this sacred deposit. 

Let me be permitted to recall, in conclusion, an 
incident connected with the visit that the Emperor 
of Russia made to Rome in 1846. ‘The recollection 
may still be fresh, of the general emotion that at- 
tended his appearance in the Church of St. Peter— 
the appearance of the orthodox emperor, returned 
to Rome after many centuries of absence !—and of 
the electrical thrill that ran through the crowd, 
when they saw him go to pray at the tomb of the 
Apostles. This emotion was just. The kneeling 
einperor was not alone ; all Russia knelt with him ; 
let us hope that she did not pray in vain before the 
holy relics! 


It is certainly possible that, though these sentences 
came from St. Petersburg, they may have no official 
weight whatever, but may be merely the effusions 
of some clever fellow with a large incontinence of 
ideas, that has assumed to himself the task, easy 
enqugh on paper, of chalking out a career for 
Russia, and hewing the Colossus of the north into 
a second Charlemagae. One can hardly but believe, 
however, that such daring things, published by one 
who styles himself ‘* A Russian Diplomatist,’’ must 
have received, before leaving St. Petersburg, some 
kind of authorization. And, in any case, as the 
highest and most exaggerated expressions that have 
yet appeared of a creed known to exist, and to be 
in active operation, they merit earnest attention. 

To follow up the preceding elucidation of what 
appears to us most interesting in the present aspect 
of Eastern Europe, with anything like an adequate 
consideration of the duties that such a state of things 
devolves on the western nations in general, and on 
our own country in particular, would require far more 
space than remains at our disposal. Arrived, how- 
ever, as we now are, at that period of the year when 
the nation, assembling after its holiday, begins once 
more to bustle over arrears, and to ask, with such 
temporary zeal, the question, ‘‘ What is to be 
done *’’ we cannot close without a word or two as 
to the spirit in which we should desire to see the 
three parties, whose coperation constitutes the 
efficient power of England abroad—to wit, the peo- 





ple, the press, and the Parliament—severally enter- 
taining the great continental question. 

As regards the people; what they want is cer- 
tainly neither right permanent feeling nor right 
momentary perception as to what passes on the 
continent. It was perfectly cheering to see the 
sudden outburst of sympathy that took place all 
over England, some few months ago, in behalf of 
the Hungarian patriots. Somehow, the cause of 
Hungarian independence came home more power- 
fully to the British bosom than even the noble 
cause of Italian liberty. And in this preference of 
Hungary to Italy, though it will not bear any very 
profound justification, there was still a kind of broad 
reasonableness. In the first place, the phraseology 
of the Hungarian struggle ; its constitutionalism, 
a3 distinct from republicanism; its concrete and 
traditional character, as distinct from the abstract 
and philosophical aims inscribed on the banners of 
the Italian Revolutionists—all gave it an advantage 
with us. Then, again, the qualities of the Magyar 
mind-—massive, heavy, and obstinate, like our own, 
and blasting out such mingled smoke and fury when 
it had been roused—had naturaily a greater chance 
of appreciation from us than the quick, flashing, 
and clear spontaneity of the Italian temperament. 
Kossuth, for example, seemed more an English- 
man than Mazzini. And, lastly, we had a kind of 
parental interest in the Hungarian struggle ; for 
while it was to France, gallant France, that Italy 
had always looked for hope and encouragement 
under her misfortunes, the soul of Hungary had nur- 
tured itself with English thought and with studies 
of English history. But whatever were the causes 
of British enthusiasm in behalf of the Hungarians. 
its display was a noble and significant spectacle. 
It is not right instinct, then, that the English people 
want ; but rather substantial knowledge, real in- 
struction, with regard to foreign matters. We 
should like to see England flooded with the proper 
generalities of the present crisis; the proper isms, 
so to speak ; the proper descriptive and expository 
phrases. ‘* The butcher Haynau ;”’ “* the woman- 
flogging Emperor of Austria;’’ “‘ the clutches of 
the Russian Bear’’—such phrases are good and 
serviceable in their way; but we would willingly 
exchange whole cartloads of them for one such 
luminous glimpse into the true state of matters in 
the East as would be afforded to the people by even 
the casual appearance in a newspaper of such a 
word as *‘ Panslavism.’’ In short, we should like 
to see more of the historical and reflective spirit 
abroad, and less of the merely rhetorical and vitu- 
perative. Were the just and strong instincts of the 
British heart, as revealed in the recent demonstra- 
tion in behalf of Hungary, to act through, and in 
subjection to, a few large political conceptions, and 
dominant intellectual generalities, we know nothing 
that Great Britain could not do as a moral judge of 
other nations. 

The British press has, on the whole, behaved, 
in the question of Eastern Europe, as became the 
organ of British opinion. Headed by the ‘ Daily 
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News,”’ whose Jabors in procuring ample and 
accurate infurmation were beyond all praise, and 
whose own commentaries on that information did 
so much to spread among the people general con- 
ceptions of the very kind that we have been desid- 
erating—the metropolitan newspapers may be said 
to have protested one and all against the atrocity 
of the invasion of Hungary ; and to this protest 
the provincial press at once and universally gave 
in its adhesion. The ‘ Times,” too, yielded so 
fur to the current of popular feeling, as to furnish 
a Jeader or two in the right spirit. But the curse 
of some mysterious preference for the less noble 
and generous, in every movement of any social 
importance, presides over the conduct of that news- 
paper. Hence that wretched style of mingled 
sophism and reticence, that has distinguished most 
of its recent leaders both on Hungary and Italy, 
suggesting always the idea of powerful writing 
from a mean heart; and hence, too, we must 
suppose, that tone of mingled drivelling and scandal 
in its correspondence from those countries, of 
which, for mouths past, everybody in London has 
been expressing so much contempt. But without 
referring more particularly to the past, we may 
simply express our opinion, that what is to be de- 
sired from the English press for the future, is a 
more studious and reflective mode of writing on 
foreign matters—a larger share of that tendency to 
generality, and that taste for high politieal concep- 
tion, rather than mere bluster and gossip, which it 
is one of the express functions of the journalist to 
assist in diffusing among the people. In this respect, 
the newspaper press of England is, with one or 
two exceptions, far behind that of France. 

If the fault of the people at large, in reference 
to foreign questions, is that of depending too ex- 
clusively on the mere broad instincts of sociability 
f and philanthropy, the fault of our political and 
. official men is almost exactly the reverse—that 
of being too little under the dominion of such in- 
stincts, and too much under the dominion of certain 
traditionary abstractions that have ceased to have 
any effective meaning. ‘* The Balance of Power,”’ 
‘** The interest Great Britain has in the continued 
integrity of the Austrian and Ottoman Empires ;”’ 
we defy the best special pleading to make ont any 
sense in these phrases that is grounded on the 
actual facts and arrangements of the existing 
world; and yet a few such forms of words con- 
stitute the whole stock in trade of many of our 
foreign politicians. Let these relics of an old 
metaphysical system of politics be thrown aside ; 
and let our politicians accustom themselves to the 
conceptions of those hard and substantial realities 
fi —the physical conditions of various countries ; the 

| habits, tastes, and tendencies of those that inhabit 
them, &c.—on the due appreciation of which all 
right political conclusions must be based. When 
Turkey, for example, is under discussion, let it 
be always in mind that the word Turkey means 
“* twenty-three millions of human beings inhabiting 
& specified portion of the earth’s surface ;’’ and let 
all the reasoning be with regard to these millions, 
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their culture or ignorance, their happiness or 
misery, and not with regard to any mere abstract 
Turkey of the diplomatic brain. How efficient 
such a style of handling foreign questions may 
become, is proved strikingly in the case of Mr. 
Cobden. One of the principal merits of this gen- 
tleman is, that he applies plain general considera- 
tions, such as those of justice, duty, and expediency, 
to questions of foreign politics; throwing diplo- 
matic fictions and forms of words overboard, and 
boldly seizing the res ipse that they help to conceal. 
And in Lord Palmerston, notwithstanding the 
greater reserve that his official position renders 
necessary, we have an example of the same sound 
and positive method. ‘The country, we trust, will 
“not svon forget his lordship’s speech on the Hun- 
garian war. Let us hope that with such a man 
}as Mr. Cobden to stir the question of our foreign 
policy in the House of Commons, opportunities 
will be afforded, in the midst of the protectionist 
debates, the new sanitary propositions, and the 
new Irish measures that are to occupy the present 
session, fur something like a distinct expression 
also of British opinion in reference to the foreign 
eveuts of the last six months; and let us hope, 
moreover, that, with a statesman like Lord Pal- 
merston to conduct our foreign relations, such an 
| expression will not be balked of some notable 
practical issue. The Hungarian Question, we 
repeat, is not yet at an end. The Panslavie 
movement may, indeed, triumph ; but even should 
a Panslavic empire be formed on the ruins of 
Austria and Turkey, Hungary will still remain an 
undissolved mass in the midst of it; and when the 
day shall come—as undoubtedly it must come— 
when the Panslavic dominion, throwing off its 
tsarism, shall itself be split up and constitution- 








| alized, who knows whence may come the element 


of disintegration ? 





From the Spectator. 
THOMPSON'S HISTORY OF IRISH BIRDS.* 


Tue second volume of Mr. Thompson’s con- 
tribution of originally observed facts to the natu- 
ral history of Irish birds, or rather of birds in 
general, comprises an account of two orders—the 
Rasores, or scratchers, who generally obtain their 
food by scratching up the soil; the Graliatores, 
or stilt birds, who receive their name from their 
being raised on their long legs ason stilts. Under 
the rasores are included the families of the doves 
or pigeons, and of the grouse ; for the great bus- 
tard has long been extinct in Ireland, and the little 
bustard has only been once proved to have visited 
the island. The grallatores have a more exten- 
sive range; embracing plovers, herons, curlews, 
sandpipers, snipes, woodcocks, &c. The haunts 
of each order are as different as their habits ; the 
scratchers carrying their observer into woodland, 


* Natural History of Ireland. Volume Il. Birds, 
comprising the orders Rasores and Grallatores. By Wim. 
Thompson, Esq., President of the Natural History and 
Philosophical e § of Belfast, &c. &c. Published by 
Reeve, » Reeve. 
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mountain, moor, and cultivated land; while he 
who would examine the waders in a state of nature 
must follow their example, and care little for wet 
feet when frequenting the marsh, or the shore of 
the sea, the estuary, the lake, or the river. 

The character of this second volume does not 
greatly differ from that of the first. It is still a 
collection of particular though original observa- 
tions on the habits, appearance, and localities of 
birds, either continually or occasionally found in 
Ireland. Hence there is wanting that largeness 


which arises from the broad deductions of the ar- | 
tistical naturalist, who generalizes the smaller | 
facts, and only introduces particular facts when | 
In this | 


they happen to be ofa striking kind. 
point of view, the book wants what landscape 
painters mean by composition ; the reader finds a 
vast number of sketches from nature, instead of a 
selection brought together and reproduced as a 
whole. On the other hand, this accumulation of 
single facts has great value for the student of or- 
nithology ; and the facts, being derived from actual 
observation, have great freshness, and as it were 
the atmosphere of nature. The reader feels in 
some curious way as if he were accompanying the 
observers, and partakes of the various character 
of the scenery through which they lead him. In 
this respect Mr. Thompson's book is one of the 
raciest we have met with, and generalization 
would most likely have deprived it of its fresh- 
ness. 

A rather interesting feature, arising from the 
particular enumeration, is the singularity of rare 
visitants, whose presence in Ireland one wonders 
at. ‘The American bittern is slow upon the wing, 
and of short flight; yet one was shot in the neigh- 
borhood of Armagh. ‘The white stork has once 
been shot, in the spring of 1846, in the neighbor- 


hood of Fermoy, county Cork; which, though | 


not so extraordinary a visit as that of the Ameri- 
can bittern, was a great deviation from the bird’s 
usual track. Spoonbills have been observed 
eleven times during the present century ; and the 
glossy ibis is an occasional visitant, ‘* chiefly late 
in autumn or early in winter, when (it may be 
presumed) on its migration southwards.’’ In ad- 
dition to the pictorial attractions of Irish scenery, 
the tourist with a turn for natural history will find 
a much richer field for observation in Ireland than 
in England ; owing to the wilder character of its 
shores, the number of its lochs, and the back- 
wardness of its cultivation. The bittern is not 
now so numerous as when Goldsmith made those 
observations upon it in boyhood which he used 
with such characteristic truth in his Animated 
Nature ; but it is not so rare a bird as it is in this 
country. The heron, scarce enough in many 
English districts to deserve the “‘ monstrari digito,”’ 
is rife even in the bay of Belfast, together with 
many other birds. This is a late autumnal view, 
as transcribed by Mr. Thompson from his notes. 


Nov. llth, 1840. A sun-bright, lovely day. 
When walking for three miles along the Antrim 
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shore of the bay from Belfast, after the tide had a 
little receded, the birds, which were very numerous 
near the road, proved extremely interesting. Dun- 
| lins and ringed dotterel were flying in little troops, 
| uttering their pleasing cries, and moving towards 
| the great body of not less than a thousand of their 
species. Redshanks, attracting immediate atten- 
| tion by their loud and lively whistle, appeared most 
| graceful as they alighted ; and the handsomely- 
formed wing, flung up so as to exhibit the under 
‘surface at the moment they touched the ground, 
| flashed in silvery whiteness upon the sight. The 
sea-gulls in their snowy garb, were as usual highly 
| attractive ; but the herons bore off the palm from all 
the others. After having been driven from the 
banks by a high tide, they were returning, now 
that it had ebbed ; and the whole expanse of sky 
before me was enlivened by their presence. At 
‘one view, spread singly over the atmosphere, I 
|reckoned fitty. ‘The many-colored sky, chiefly 
| blue, with white and rich yellow clouds, against 
which they were seen, much enhanced their appear- 
lance. I have occasionally, though not to-day, re- 
|marked the white portion of the heron’s plumage 
to look beautifully roseate, with the rich tints of 
the setting sun upon it. 

| The following anecdotes of herons in confine- 
ment are curious ; for the appearance of the bird 
| would not promise much sense of attachment. 
| They are taken from a variety of other accounts 
| by different correspondents, whose contributions 
are frequently not the least valuable part. 


The following notes, by Robert Warren, jun., 
Esq., refer to a heron taken from a nest in 1847, 
and kept at Castle Warren, county Cork—* The 

favorite food of this bird is eels; but any other fish 
, will do as well. It frequently swallows four or 
ifive large herrings at a meal. Flesh meat, the 
| entrails of fowls, &c., suffice as food. After feed- 
ing, it is very fond of basking in the heat of the 
sun, and will stand for hours with its wings ex- 
| panded enjoying the genial warmth. ‘The bird is 
much attached to me, as I always feed it, runs to- 
wards me shaking its wings, and keeping up a ery 
evidently of pleasure. It evinces much gentleness 
of disposition, and frequently stands caressing me 
with its bill. But to strangers its manners are very 
different, as it attacks them with the greatest fury, 
and although repeatedly driven back will continue 
to return to the charge. It shows great antipathy 
to dogs, and if one comes too near he is received 
with a stroke of its bill, which sends him yelping 
away. | have often seen it fighting, although only 
on the defensive, with a domestic cock. It was 
never wounded by that bird’s spurs; for when 
attacked the heron stands quite steady in the atti- 
tude in which it waits for prey, always facing, and 
closely watching every movement of its adversary, 
and striking him with its bill whenever he comes 
within reach of its long neck. When the cock 
flew upwards he was always driven back by a 
stroke of the heron’s bill. ‘The cock, in general, 
retreated on finding that he could make no impres- 
sion on his watchful foe. The heron beats the cock 
by wearing out his patience, as it will remain for 
any length of time in an attitude of defence. The 
patience of a score of cocks would be worn out by 
this bird. During two months that I was absent 
from home, about the end of 1848, the heron would 
not become familiar with any one, not even with 
the person who fed it ; in fact it never was friendly 
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with any one but myself. On my return after the ; testimony, and on their cross-examination greatly 
absence alluded to, it recognized me instantly, and | favored the prisoners. For instance, Dobleman 
testified its joy by screaming and flapping its wings. | swore that the lump of sugar, stolen from him, and 
It never, indeed, uttered a sound at the presence | exhibited to the jury, was broken into two parts— 
of any other person.” ,one third, or the top part, remaining in Ais posses- 
‘13 jsion. ‘The witnesses swore that when they bought 
their interest in the provisions, and santo for the 

Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. | first time of the loaf sugar, it was an entire loaf. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN CaLiForNta,| From _— Lagi ge —— ms pees. omg 
, Stn sum, and never weighed, counted, n ned, 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE TRIAL, CONVICTION, | 1,520 what they hel bought, simply taking the 
AND PUNISHMENT OF DELINQUENTS. /negro’s statement, that there was a certain amount 
Log Cabin on the North Fork, ? | in dollars and cents in provisions. Nor did they 
California, Feb. 16th, 1850. | even trouble themselves as to how or where he 
AN event recently occurred here, which is of so | obtained them. The prisoners were tried sepa- 
exciting a character, that I shall make its narration aor GP engy negro first. ‘The case occupied an 
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a part of my present correspondence. entire day, and ended in his conviction. His coun- 
Mr. John Dobleman (miner) missed from his | sel demanded sentence to be delayed, until the 
tent a large quantity of provisions, consisting of | trial of the white man was concluded, when, if the 
one bag of beans, one bag of pork, three hams, one | verdict was ‘* Guilty,’’ he should appeal for a new 
loaf white sugar, and sundry articles, such as | trial in behalf of both his clients. Sentence was 
flour, meal, ete. The goods had been gone about | accordingly delayed, a new jury summoned, and 
a week, when he was led to suspect that they were | the trial of Frederic Gilson commenced. The tes- 
secreted in a tent occupied by four men, about one | timony was of a similar character to that given in 
fourth of a mile distant from his own tent. A | the case of the negro; but much delay was ocea- 
search was commenced, and the articles found ; and, | sioned in consequence of the garrulity of one of the 
suspicions resting upon the inmates, they were im- | jurymen. The summing up occupied much time, 
mediately seized, and brought to town. One of | and a large crowd were excited to a high degree, in 
them was a large, athletic yellow man, named Vir- | consequence of some remarks made by the prison- 
gil Benaham, and the other a small, delicate white | er’s counsel, who characterized the proceedings as 
man, named Frederick Gilson. A jury of twelve | a species of mobocracy, wholly illegal, and hinted 
men were immediately summoned, to meet in the | that the prosecutor had perjured himself in swear- 
large room at Gywnn’'s store. Samuel W. Hol-|ing to the provisions. Nor was this excitement 
lowday, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio, attorney at | lessened, when the jury declared themselves unable 
law, was appointed judge, or alcalde pro tem., | to agree, one of their number having sworn to die 
and the trial forthwith commenced. ‘The prisoners | rather than say “ guilty.’’ The jury were therefore 
pleaded not guilty, and demanded counsel. A | discharged, and the case postponed until Monday, 
gentleman named Poland, of Ohio, being at work | (next day being Sabbath,) for another hearing. 
not far distant, was sent for, and being a skilful | Several of the excited crowd, some of them under 
attorney he consented to defend them. Mr. Doble- | the stimulus of liquor, seemed determined to pun- 
man expressed his readiness to swear to the stolen | ish the lawyer jor his fiery speech; but he wisely 
property, and, in fact, no doubt seemed to exist, | departed in time to save himself unharmed. 
either among audience, court, or jury, as to the| On Monday the excitement had somewhat 
property being that of Mr. D., or the guilt of the | cooled ; but the reports which had gone out during 
accused. It was generally supposed that their | the Sabbath, drew together a large concourse of 
counsel would advise them to plead guilty, and | people. A new jury was empanneled, and the 
throw themselves upon the mercy of the court. | thrice-told story resulted in the white man’s con- 
He did not, however, see fit to do so—much I think | viction, the jury being absent but ten minutes. 
to the injury of his clients, as the result clearly |'The counsel at once appealed for a new trial in 
proved. When Mr. Dobleman was about to swear | behalf of the negro; but the motion was denied by 
to the identity of the articles stolen, he was inter- | the alcalde, and the colored man ordered to stand 
rupted by the counsel, and reminded of the diffi- | up for sentence. On being asked whether he had 
culty of identifying such articles as beans, flour, | anything to say why sentence should not be passed 
etc. ; so that, though certain in his own mind, he | upon him, he rose, and, in a voice tremulous with 
dared not risk his oath, except so far as positively | emotion, replied, that he had a few words to say. 
tw swear to two or three articles, among which | He then frankly confessed the theft; but solemnly 
was the loaf of sugar. ‘This had been broken in | declared, that the three white men, who were his 
two parts, and only one part stolen. The frag- | copartners in mining, had planned and arranged the 
ment remaining in his (Dobleman’s) possession, | whole matter, and induced him to carry out their 
and the parts so nearly fitting together as to justify | designs. He declared his innocence of even the 
him in swearing positively. Several witnesses | thought of theft, until tempted by his partners. 
were called by Dobleman, to prove the guilt of the | While talking, his feelings overpowered him, and 
accused, among them the two copartners of the | he sat down weeping bitterly. ‘The alealde then 
risoners, who were inmates of the same tent, | sentenced him to receive on his bare back seventy- 
Mr. of Baltimore, Md., and Mr. The | five lashes, and ordered him to leave the mines 
evidence was wholly circumstantial. ‘These men | within twenty-four hours, taking nothing with him 
had joined the prisoners, from their story, afier the | but his clothes, his entire property to be sold to 
occurrence of the robbery, and bought an interest | pay the expenses of the court. 
in the stock of provisions. ‘They positively swore The white man had nothing to say. The judge, 
that, since the time they joined the accused, no | in passing sentence, was very severe in his accom 
rovisions had been brought into the tent, to their | panying remarks. For a negro, he said, there 
owledge. ‘These two witnesses, though called | might be some shadow of excuse; but for a white 
by the prosecution, made bungling work in their}man, none. He (the judge) held him thrice 
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guilty. In acountry favored by Heaven above all 
other lands, he had been guilty of a crime most 
heinous ; he had made the case more aggravating 
by tempting a poor colored man to join him; he 

ad set an example which, in a country like this, 
(where there were as yet no regular laws in force,) 
was calculated to result in great injury. The 
court thought he deserved a double portion of pun- 
ishment ; but, in consideration of his delicate frame 
and small stature, his sentence would be the same 
as that of the negro. 

The sheriff pro tem. now took the prisoner into 
custody, and the hour of four o'clock, P. M., was 
fixed for the infliction of the penalty. For some 
time | experienced a severe struggle between feel- 
ing and duty, in reference to witnessing this scene ; 
but the inereasing excitement, and my duty as a 
public journalist, determined me finally to see the 
end of it, however painful it might be; and I will 
endeavor faithfully to picture the denouement. 

The crowd were ripe for anything, and the prej- 
udice and excitement against the white man were 
deep and dangerous. ‘The prisoners had been con- 
ducted by the sheriff into the upper story of 
Gwynn’s log cabin. The floor is of rough clap- 
boards, laid on sleepers; and underneath is a 
capacious bar-room and restaurant, kept by a 
Frenchman named Prinaud. In this restaurant the 
rabble gathered—old men and young—Americans, 
Chilians, Mexicans, and Germans; some drunk, 
some sober, but al/ more or less excited. ‘The 
bowl flowed freely, and reckless men gulped 
down the liquid fire, as if it would not burn its 
way to their brains, and make them do deeds which 
madmen do, 

Suddenly the dreadful ery of murder! fell upon 
every ear. ‘* Murder! murder! my God, murder!” 
until for an instant every human form was still as 
death ; but it was only for an instant, and then, like 
tumultuous waves, the whole mass of men rushed 
towards the stairease, and up to the room where 
the prisoners were confined. It was a dreadful 
sight, as I stood calmly and saw those excited men 
mounting that frail stairease—some with loafed 
pistols, some with drawn knives, but a// desperate. 
My first impressions were, that the white man had 
stabbed the negro ; but a voice cried, ** It is Harry, 
the sheriff,’’ and all expected to find him weltering 
in his blood. At this point the cracking timbers 
above our heads gave fearful warning. Mr. 
Gwynn (who at the time was extremely ill with 
fever) raised the alarm cry, and in a few moments 
the danger was over, and the mystery solved. 
Dobleman, the prosecutor, had, it seems, called 
one of the witnesses up stairs, and accused him of 
having a hand in the robbery, which he stoutly 
denied. So Dobleman set to work and pommelled 
him most unmercifully, until his terrible cries of 
murder stirred up the ferment just alluded to. The 
sufferer soon made his appearance—his eyes and 
cheeks battered and covered with blood, a specta- 
cle to gaze upon. 

A few more drinks, and oaths, and cursings, and 
the sheriff appeared with his prisoners, both having 
their hands tied behind them. ‘The negro was led 
by a sheriff, while the white man was held by a 
long rope, in the hands of a reeling drunkard, who 
kept exclaiming, * Yes, d—n him—I "ll hold 
him.” ‘ You (hiccup) git away from this (hic- 
cup) coon, if ye can, d—n ye,’’ and such like ex- 
pressions. ‘The crowd followed on, and, after 
crossing a wide ravine, the sheriff paused on a 
bank, beneath a gnarled oak tree. Here the negro 
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was stripped to the waist. He was a perfect Her- 
cules in size and strength, over six feet, full- 
bodied, brawny arms, and broad chest, with a skin, 
below the neck, whiter than many a white man 
could boast of, his face only being of a light yellow 
or mulatto color. His hands were firmly tied 
together, and then drawn high above his head, and 
the rope tied strongly around the tree. The 
sheriff, who is a butcher, prepared to administer, 
with a large raw-hide, the first ten blows. Ever 

stroke raised its ridge, as big as the rod which 
inflicted it, and the negro writhed like a serpent 
tortured by flames. ‘The next ten strokes were 
given by a southerner, and the raw flesh covered 
the end of the weapon. The third round by a 
blackleg, whose heart, like the polar regions, 
knows no melting. ‘The negro raved; he roared 
and groaned under the cruel smart, crying out in 
his agony, ** O God! have merey! O Christ! have 
merey! Omen! have you no mercy? I cannot 
bear it! O! how many lashes have you given me ?”’ 
But no voice replied, except the loud jeer of some 
drunken brute, making mockery of his appeals. 
But for the honor,of humanity, be it spoken, I saw 
some tears of pity tumbling from manly eyes there, 
as big as the drops of agony which coursed down 
the cheek of that tortured negro. The fourth 
round being finished, Dobleman, the prosecutor, 


| advanced, and took the weapon to administer the 


fifth ; and never can | forget the look, and the soul- 
stirring appeal of that helpless negro. ‘O Mr. 
Dobleman, don’t! don’t! don’t strike me. Your 
blows will be ¢oo hard.’”? The appeal was un- 
heeded ; but just as the arm was raised, the alcalde 
came forward, and ordered the sheriff to administer 
the rest of the punishment, in person. This being 
done, the prisoner was set at liberty, and Dr. 
Grove and myself assisted him to the ravine, 
where his flannel waistcoat was dipped in the cool 
stream, and put upon his lacerated and burning 
back, and he departed on his way, an outcast. 
When | returned, the white man was already 
stripped and tied, and the punishment had com- 
menced. His little bony frame weighed about one 
hundred and ten pounds, and I trembled for him, 
for | knew the deep prejudice existing towards 
him ; and | saw vengeance in many eyes. And he 
too saw it: he felt there was no mercy, no relent- 
ing in any heart, and he seemed as if nerving him- 
self up to meet his fate. Oh! how they whipped 
him. It was too painful to witness, and I turned 
my head, sick at heart. I heard him beg a drink 
of water; but they laughed at his request, and paid 
no heed to his cries—‘* Give it to him’’—* Give 
him another for good measure’’—** Hit him again,”’ 
&c., were the sounds which greeted his ears, 
until the seventy-fifth blow set him free; and he 
was hardly loosed, before a drunkard fell upon, and 
but for the bystanders would have assaulted him ; 
and the crowd rushed on, not yet satiated—some 
reeling, some quarreling, some crazy with liquor. 
Oh, it was a sight, above all others, calculated 
to make one weep over fallen humanity. Here 
were men who at home bore respectable characters ; 
here were the sons of the wealthy and the great; 
here were young men of fine intellect, and good 
education, all wild and reckless and frenzied with 
liquor. For the world I would not name them; 
and I hope it may never be known, at home, who 
they are who thus cheaply sell (what is so dear to 
every good man) a reputation. Many a wife, sis 
ter, and mother, who are now happy at home, 
would, if they were here, weep tears of anguish. 
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Their ignorance is bliss indeed. But the sequel 
to this day's excitement remains to be rehearsed. 

The criminals paid the forfeit, and justice was 
satisfied! but not so the excited rabble, who now 
felt the keenest of appetite made morbid by the 
bloody scene already enacted. Here a knot of 
sensible men were discussing the propriety, neces- 
sity, and influence of such modes of punishment. 
Another crowd near by were unanimous in their 
conclusions that the victims ought to have had 
their heads shaven and their ears cut off. Another 
party thought hanging was the only true way to 
serve thieves; while yonder a gang of drunkards 
raved as alcohol makes men rave. One young 
man, With a pale face, high forehead, and bright 
blue eye, had permitted rum to make him a mad- 
man. Several gentlemen vainly endeavored to 
calm him, and get him away from the crowd. Mr. 
Gwynn, the storekeeper, knowing him well, and 
aware that his father is a man of influence in the 
States, used every means in his power to influence 
him ; but neither force, nor entreaty, nor kindness, 
would affect him. ‘The demon had full possession. 
And now a cry is heard, and a man is seen run- 
ning, his pursuer close at his heels. It is the un- 
fortunate witness, whom the prosecutor Dobleman 
so severely punished. He stops. ‘The crowd 
gather around him, and, weeping like an infant, he 
appeals to them :—‘* Gentlemen! I am an innocent 
man. I had no part nor Jot in this robbery. ‘Take 
me! if you choose, whip me, kill me, give me five 
hundred lashes, I will bear them ; but I am an inno- 
cent man.”” ‘* Thrash him!’’ cries one. ‘* Hang 
him!’ ** D——n him!”’ “ Hang him!’’ echoed 
several voices. When, amid the general tumult, 
Dobleman, the prosecutor, got a hearing :—** Gen- 
tlemen,”’ said he, ** this man is as guilty as the two 
men we have just whipped. | put it to the company, 
whether he shall not have fifty lashes!’’ ** Aye! 
aye! aye!’’ came from scores of voices, and then 
the mob hooted, and the drunkards howled, and 
they were leading the miserable man off. 





lieve I could have faced a thousand, I rushed, 


among the crowd, towards Dobleman, exclaiming, 
**Good God! men, will you let it go home to our 
friends, that we have committed an act like this! 
Will you sentence the man without judge or jury!” 
I besought Dobleman to pause, | pleaded, | en- 
treated ; but a drunkard came brandishing his huge 
fist in my face, and my voice was lost amid the 
roar of voices. 

Suddenly, to my great joy, the alealde appeared. 
He saw the true state of things; and, with a cool- 
ness and decision which did him infinite honor, he 
instantly ordered the arrest of two of the leaders 
of the gang. ‘The sheriff did his duty. A pause 
ensued, and taking advantage of it he mounted the 
trunk of a fallen tree, and appealed to the crowd, 
addressing them as ‘“‘ Men of Auburn,”’ ‘* Ameri- 
can citizens,’ of whom, in private, in public, in 
letters to friends, to newspapers, he had hitherto 
delighted to speak as a peaceable people, an order- 
loving community. e recounted the circum- 
stances of the trial, the patience of the jury, the 
impartial manner in which, justice had been dealt 
out to the accused; and he concluded by asking 
whether his hearers would make a mockery of 
what had already transpired? Whether they would 





| season. 
With nerve strung up to such a pitch that I be-| 
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insult the jury and court, after their patient sitting, 
by resorting to Lynch law, and whipping a man 
without trial! The effect was magical. The 
tempestuous ocean of passion was calmed; and 
when he concluded, the witness walked one way, 
Dobleman the other, and the people gave a heart 
cheer for Samuel W. Hollowday, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the temporary alcalde of these dry diggings, 
a noble-hearted, talented young man. 

Night soon threw her mantle over hill and vale, 
and quietness and good order once more reigned 
epehent in the dry diggings on the North 

ork. 

I had the pleasure, to-day, of handling the large 
lump of gold, of which I made mention in my last 
letter. It is the finest specimen I have seen. ‘The 
stone contains sixty-one cubit inches, and the 
amount of gold is ascertained to be 132 ounces. 
The finder started with it to-day for San Francisco, 
where he will most likely get a larger price for it, 
as a specimen. When such lumps are found in 
such places, supposed to be already exhausted, who 
ean doubt but that this region will be all dug over, 
hill, valley, and ravine ; and how can men suppose 
these mines will be exhausted in a few years? No. 
Neither you nor | will live to see them exhausted. 

I am now making preparations to leave this 
place. Water has entirely failed in the flat ravine, 
where I have been working. In some of the large 
canones, there will be sufficient water to work for 
several weeks. Hitherto these large canones have 
been worked for lumps, without water. At present 
the ‘‘ long toms”’ are developing, in some measure, 
their resources. ‘The water is drained from the 
main bed by a long race, and the rocks are tumbled 
over by great labor. [saw a lump weighing 162 
dollars, which was taken out yesterday by the 
Franklin Co., of your city; and I expect to hear 
of many more such lumps being found, since the 
invention of these great washers. From all I can 
learn the river digging will be very rich the coming 
Fresh deposits of gold are made on old 
spots, hitherto worked. I must try and strike one 
of these veins, so as to return home next fall. 
Wherever I go I will endeavor to keep you well 
advised of any occurrences or matters of interest. 

Hlow suddenly the seasons change in this coun- 
try! Within two weeks have appeared buds, blos- 
soms, berries, bees, humming birds, and an abun- 
dance of sunshine. Old winter is chased away by 
the genial rays of what you would call a summer 
sun. 1 can hardly realize that, while you are 
crowding around your blazing fires, we find the heat 
of the sun at mid-day uncomfortable. I am be- 
coming enamored of this climate ; and if home were 
here, I do not think I would desire a more congenial 
atmosphere. But home is far eastward; and 
where the treasure is, there the heart clings. This 
spot too is becoming lonely. On my old ravine the 
rattling rocker is no longer heard, and the hun- 
dreds who there deived into the bowels of the earth, 
have departed. Auburn is a desolate place, and 
will be until a supply of new diggers come in. 
The old heads are crowding towards the mountains. 
Log cabins are deserted, and I am left alone in this 
wilderness. I shall make a push somewhere in a 
day or two, and my next will tell you where I am, 
and what I am doing. Very truly yours, 
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New York, April 29th, 1850. 

To rue Eprror or tHe Livine Ace: 

| When I promised, last week, in Boston, that I 
would send you a copy of a letter from my father, 
received twenty-five years ago, narrating a most 
interesting historical fact, not elsewhere so minutely 
recorded, I think you concurred with me in the 
opinion that its publication could not but be useful 
at this time, when the wisdom and sagacity of our 
Franklin, and the spirit of conciliation and mutual 
concession evinced by the convention which adopted 
our Constitution, are so much needed at Wash- 
ington. 

On Saturday last, I took from my files the origi- 
nal letter, which I now enclose to you, (and which, 
as | informed you, was published in the Daily 
Advertiser, in 1825,) and handed it to my clerk to 
copy. Judge, then, of my surprise, on opening the 
New York Observer, of the same day, Saturday, 

7th, to find that, by a singular coincidence, some 
ancient reader, and rememberer, too, of the paper 
of my late valued friend, Theodore Dwight, Esq., 
had, without my knowledge, brought forward from 
the dark recesses of years long elapsed, this identi- 
cal letter, in the same spirit in which you proposed 
to republish it. As everything which relates to the 
formation of our g/orious Union is deeply interest- 
ing to all those who wish for its perpetuity, I 
should be gratified to see an historical anecdote of 
so much interest, and of undoubted authenticity, 
transferred to the pages of the ‘* Living Age.’’ 

Painted Post, September, 1825. 

My pear Son: 

I some time ago repeated to you an historical 
anecdote, in which you felt so much interested that 
you extorted from mea promise, that I would at 
some moment of leisure commit it to paper for you. 
I am now seated for that purpose, and shall relate 
it, as nearly as [ can recollect, in the words of 
General Jonathan Dayton, one of the members of 
the General Convention, who framed the Constitu- 
tion, and afterwards Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I was (said General Dayton) a delegate from 
New Jersey, in the General Convention which 
assembled in Philadelphia for the purpose of digest- 
ing a constitution for the United States, and | 
believe I was the youngest member of that body. 
The great and good Washington was chosen our 
president, and Dr. Franklin, among other great 
men, was a delegate from Pennsylvania. <A dispo- 
sition was soon discovered in some members to dis- 
play themselves in oratorical flourishes; but the 
good sense and discretion of the majority put down 
all such attempts. We had convened to deliberate 
upon, and if possible effect, a great national object— 
to search for political wisdom and truth; these we 
meant to pursue with simplicity, and to avoid every- 
thing which would have a tendency to divert our 
attention, or perplex our scheme. 

A great variety of projects were proposed, all 
republican in their general outlines, but differing 
in their details. It was, therefore, determined that 
certain elementary principles should at first be estab- 
lished, in each branch of the intended constitution, 
and afterwards the details should be debated and 
filled up. 


There was little or no difficulty in determining 
upon the elementary principles—such as, for in- 
stance, that the government should be a republican- 
representative government—that it should be divided 
into three branches, that is, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, &c. But when the organization of 
the respective branches of the legislature came 
under consideration, it was easy to be perceived 
that the eastern and southern states had distinct 
interests, Which it was difficult to reconcile; and 
that the larger states were disposed to form a con- 
stitution, in which the smaller states would be mere 
appendages and satellites to the larger ones. On 
the first of these subjects, much animated and some- 
what angry debate had taken place, when the ratio 
of representation in the lower house of Congress 
was before us—the southern states claiming for 
themselves the whole number of their black popula- 
tion, while the eastern states were for confining 
the elective franchise to freemen only, without 
respect to color. 

As the different parties adhered pertinaciously 
to their different positions, it was feared that this 
would prove an insurmountable obstacle ;—but as 
the members were already generally satisfied that 
no constitution could be formed, which would meet 
the views and subserve the interests of each indi- 
vidual state, it was evident that it must be a matter 
of compromise and mutual concession. Under these 
impressions, and with these views, it was agreed 
at length that each state should be entitled to one 
delegate in the House of Representatives for every 
30,000 of its inhabitants—in which number should 
be included ¢hree fifths of the whole number of their 
slaves. 

When the details of the House of Representa- 
tives were disposed of, a more knotty point pre- 
sented itself in the organization of the Senate. 
The larger states contended that the same ratio, as 
, to states, should be common to both branches of the 
‘legislature; or, in other words, that each state 
| should be entitled to a representation in the Senate, 
(whatever might be the number fixed on,) in pro- 
| portion to its population, as in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. ‘The smaller states, on the other hand, 
contended that the House of Representatives might 
be considered as the guardian of the liberties of the 
_ people, and therefore ought to bear a just proportion 
to their numbers ; but that the Senate represented 
| the sovereignty of the States, and that as each state, 
| whether great or small, was equally an independent 
and sovereign state, it ought, in this branch of the 
legislature, to have equal weight and authority ; 
| without this, they said, there could be no security 
| for their equal rights—and they would, by such a 
distribution of power, be merged and lost in the 
larger states. 

This reasoning, however plain and powerful, had 
but little influence on the minds of delegates from 
the larger states—and as they formed a large 
majority of the Convention, the question, after 
| passing through the forms of debate, was decided 
| that ** each state should be represented in the Sen- 
| ate in proportion to its population.” 

When the Convention had adjourned over to the 
'next day, the delegates of the four smallest states, 
i. e., Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
‘and Delaware, convened to consult what course 
was to be pursued in the important crisis at which 

we had arrived. After serious investigation, it 
was solemnly determined to ask for a reconsideration 
| the next morning ; and if it was not granted, or if, 
when granted, that offensive feature of the Consti- 
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tution could not be expunged, and the smaller states 


put upon an eyual footing with the largest, we 
would secede from the Convention, and, returning 
to our constituents, inform them that no compact 
could be formed with the large states, but one 
which would sacrifice our sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. 

I was deputed to be the organ through which 
this communication should be made—I know not 
why, unless it be that young men are generally 
chosen to perform rash actions. Accordingly, 
when the Convention had assembled, and as soon 
as the minutes of the last sitting were read, I arose 
and stated the view we had taken of the organiza- 
tion of the Senate—our desire to obtain a reconsid- 
eration and suitable modification of that article ; and, 
in failure thereof, our determination to secede from 
the Convention, and return to our constituents. 

This disclosure, it may readily be supposed, pro- 
duced an immediate and great excitement in every 
part of the house! Several members were imme- 
diately on the floor to express their surprise, or 
indignation! They represented that the question 
had received a full and fair investigation, and had 
been definitively settled by a very large majority. 
That it was altogether unparliamentary and unrea- 
sonable, for one of the minority to propose a recon- 
sideration, at the moment their act had become a 
matter of record, and without pretending that any 
new light could be thrown on the subject. That 
if such a precedent should be established, it would 
in future be impossible to say when any one point 
was definitively settled ; as a small minority might 
at any moment, again and again, move and obtain 
a reconsideration. ‘They therefore hoped the Con- 
vention would express its decided disapprobation 
by passing silently to the business before them. 

There was much warm and some acrimonious 
feeling exhibited by a number of the speeches—a 
rupture appeared almost inevitable, and the bosom 
of Washington seemed to labor with the most 
anxious solicitude for its issue. Happily for the 
United States, the Convention contained some indi- 
viduals possessed of talents and virtues of the high- 
est order, whose hearts were deeply interested in 
the establishment of a new and efficient form of 
government; and whose penetrating minds had 
already deplored the evils which would spring up 
in our newly established republic, should the pres- 
ent attempt to consolidate it prove abortive. 
Among those personages, the most prominent was 
Dr. Franklin. He was esteemed the Mentor of our 
body. ‘To a mind naturally strong and capacious, 
enriched by much reading and the experience of 
many years, he added a manner of communicating 
his thoughts peculiarly his own—in which sim- 
plicity, beauty, and strength were equally conspicu- 
ous. As soon as the angry orators, who preceded 
him had left him an opening, the doctor rose, evi- 
dently impressed with the weight of the subject 
before them, and the difficulty of managing it suc- 
cessfully. 

‘* We have arrived, Mr. President,’’ said he, 
** at a very momentous and interesting crisis in our 
deliberations. Hitherto our views have been as 
harmonious, and our progress as great, as could 
reasonably have been expected. But now an 
unlooked for and formidable obstacle is thrown in 
our way, which threatens to arrest our course, and, 
if not skilfully removed, to render all our fond 
hopes of a constitution abortive. The ground 
which has been taken by the delegates of the four 
smallest states, was as unexpected by me, and as 
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repugnant to my feelings, as it can be to any other 
member of this Convention. After what I thought 
a full and impartial investigation of the subject, I 
recorded my vote in the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion, and I have not yet heard anything which 
induces me to change my opinion. But | will not, 
therefore, conclude that it is smpossible for me to be 
wrong! I will not say that those gentlemen who 
differ from me are under a delusion—much less 
will I charge them with an intention of needlessly 
embarrassing our deliberations. It is possible some 
change in our late proceedings ought to take place 
upon principles of political justice; or that, all 
things considered, the majority may see cause to 
recede from some of their just pretensions, as a 
matter of prudence and expediency. For my own 
part, there is nothing I so much dread, as a failure 
to devise and establish some efficient and equal form 
of government for our infant republic. ‘The pres- 
ent effort has been made under the happiest aus- 
pices, and has promised the most favorable results ; 
but should this effort prove vain, it will be long ere 
another can be made with any prospect of success. 
Our strength and our prosperity will depend on our 
unity; and the secession of even four of the smallest 
states, interspersed as they are, would, in my mind, 
paralyze and render useless, any plan which the 
majority could devise. I should therefore be 
grieved, Mr. President, to see matters brought to 
the test, which has been, perhaps too rash/y threat- 
ened on the one hand, and which some of my hon- 
ored colleagues have treated too lightly on the 
other. lam convinced that it is a subject which 
should be approached with caution, treated with 
tenderness, and decided on with candor and Lier- 
ality. 

‘It is, however, to be feared that the members 
of this Convention are not in a temper, at this 
moment, to approach the subject on which we differ, 
in this spirit. I would, therefore, propose, Mr. 
President, that, without proceeding further in this 
business at this time, the Convention shall adjourn 
for three days, in order to let the present ferment 
pass off, and to afford time for a more full, free, 
and dispassionate investigation of the subject; and 
I would earnestly recommend to the members of 
this Convention, that they spend the time of this 
recess, not in associating with their own party, and 
devising new arguments to fortify themselves in 
their old opinions, but that they mix with members 
of opposite sentiments, lend a patient ear to their 
reasonings, and candidly allow them all the weight 
to which they may be entitled; and when we 
assemble again, | hope it will be with a determina- 
tion to form a constitution, if not such an one as we 
can individually, and in all respects, approve, yet 
the best, which, under existing circumstances, can 
he obtained.’? (Here the countenance of Washing- 
ton brightened, and a cheering ray seemed to break 
in upon the gloom which had recently covered our 
»olitieal horizon.) The doctor continued: ‘* Before 
sit down, Mr. President, I will suggest another 
matter; and I arn really surprised that it has not 
been proposed by some other member at an earlier 
period of our deliberations. I will suggest, Mr. 
President, the propriety of nominating and appoint- 
ing, before we separate, a chaplain to this Conven- 
tion, whose duty it shall be uniformly to assemble 
with us, and introduce the business of each day by 
an address to the Creator of the universe, and the 
Governor of all nations, beseeching Him to preside 
in our council, enlighten our minds with a portion 
of heavenly wisdom, influence our hearts with a 
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love of truth and justice, and crown our labors with | memory serves me, the information which I received 





complete and abundant success !”’ 

The doctor sat down, and never (said Gen. D.) 
did 1 behold a countenance at once so dignified and 
delighted as was that of Washington, at the close 
of this address! 
Convention, generally, less affected. The words 
of the venerable Franklin fell upon our ears with a 
weight and authority, even greater than we may 
suppose an oracle to have had in a Roman senate ! 
A silent admiration superseded, for a moment, the 
expression of that assent and approbation which 
was strongly marked on almost every countenance ; 
I say almost, for one man was found in the Conven- 
tion, Mr. H . from , who rose and said, 
with regard to the first motion of the honorable 
gentleman, for an adjournment, he would yield his 
assent; but he protested against the second motion, 
for the appointment of a chaplain. He then com- 
menced a high-strained eulogium on the assemblage 
of wisdom, talent, and experience, which the Con- 
vention embraced ; declared the high sense he enter- 
tained of the honor which his constituents had 
conferred upon Aim, in making him a member of 
that respectable body; said he was confidently of 
opinion that they were competent to transact the busi- 
ness which had been entrusted to their care—that 
they were equal to every exigence which might 
occur; and concluded by saying, that therefore he 
did not see the necessity of calling in foreign aid! 

Washington fixed his eve upon the speaker, with 
a mixture of surprise and indignation, while he 
uttered this impertinent and impious speech, and 
then looked around to ascertain in what manner it 
affected others. ‘They did not leave him a moment 
to doubt; no one deigned to reply, or take the 
smallest notice of the speaker, but the motion for 
appointing a chaplain was instantly seconded and 
carried ; whether under the se/ent disapprobation of 
Mr. H , or his solitary negative, | do not recol- 
lect. The motion for an adjournment was then 
put and carried unanimously, and the Convention 
adjourned accordingly. 

‘The three days of recess were spent in the man- 
ner advised by Doctor Franklin; the opposite par- 
ties mixed with each other, and a free and frank 
interchange of sentiments took place. On the 
fourth day we assembled again, and if great addi- 
tional ight had not been thrown on the subject, 
every unfriendly feeling had been expelled; and a 
spirit of conciliation had been cultivated, which 
promised, at least, a cali and dispassionate recon- 
sideration of the subject. 

As soon as the chaplain had closed his prayer, 
and the minutes of the last sitting were read, all 
eyes were turned to the doctor. He rose, and in a 








Nor were the members of the | 


personally from General Dayton. It has been dune 
from a recollection of ten years, and I may have 
differed much from General Dayton in his phrase- 
ology, but lam confident I have faithfully stated 
the facts. Ihave related this anecdote at different 
times to gentlemen of information, to all of whom 
it was entirely new. Some of them requested me 
to furnish them a written copy, but I deemed that 
|improper without the permission of General Day- 
jton; and I intended, the first opportunity 1 should 
|have, to make the same request of him—but the 
hand of death has removed him. 

In committing this anecdote to paper, I have been 
‘actuated not only by a wish to gratify you, but by 
ja desire to perpetuate the facts, if, as | fear, they 
|are not elsewhere recorded. As they relate toa 
| very important feature in our republican institu- 
| tions, and to some of the most celebrated individu 
; als who achieved our independence and framed our 
national government, they will, | am persuaded, 
| be interesting to every lover of this happy country. 
| I am, very affectionately, 

Your father, 
Wo. Sreere. 





| To Jonaruan D. Steere. 


| 


| Tue Periop or THe Inquisition in Sparn.— 

Only a little more than a century elapsed before the 
|government that had threatened the world with a 
/universal empire was hardly able to repel invasion 
| from abroad, or maintain the allegiance of its own 
}subjects at home. Life—the vigorous, poetical life 
which had been kindled through the country in its 
ages of trial and adversity—was evidently passing 
out of the whole Spanish character. As a people, 
‘they sunk away from being a first-rate power in 
| Europe, till they became one of altogether inferior 
|importance and consideration ; and then, drawing 
| back haughtily behind their mountains, rejected all 

equal intercourse with the rest of the world, in a 
| spirit almost as exclusive and intolerant as that in 

which they had formerly refused intercourse with 
jtheir Arab conquerors. The crude and gross 
| wealth poured in from their American possessions 
sustained, indeed, for yet another century the forms 
‘of a miserable political existence in their govern- 
ment; but the earnest faith, the loyalty, the dig- 
nity of the Spanish people were gone ; and little 
| remained in their place, but a weak subserviency to 
‘the unworthy masters of the state, and a low, timid 
bigotry in whatever related to religion. The old 
| enthusiasm, rarely directed by wisdom from the 

first, and often misdirected afterwards, faded away ; 
‘and the poetry of the country, which had always 
| depended more on the state of the popular feeling 











few words stated, that during the recess he had | than any other poetry of modern times, faded and 
listened attentively to all the arguments pro and | failed with it.—Ticknor’s History of Spanish Liter- 
con, which had been urged by both sides of the | ature. 
house ; that he had himself said much, and thought | 
more on the subject; he saw difficulties and objec- | 
tons, which might be urged by individual states, | of tradition indicates that the adventurous but ill- 
against every scheme which had been proposed; | advised duke was a man of unusual muscular 
and he was now, more than ever, convinced that | power and activity :—‘* On the 8th of July, 1685, 
the constitution which they were about to form, in| the Duke of Monmouth was brought a prisoner to 
arder to be just and equal, must be formed on the | Ringwood, and halted at aninn there. My moth- 
basis of compromise and mutual concession. With | er, who was a native of Ringwood, used to relate 
such views and feelings, he would now move a/|that her grandmother was one of the spectators 
reconsideration of the vote last taken on the organi- | when the royal prisoner catme out to take horse; 
zation of the Senate. The motion was seconded, | and that the old lady never failed to recount, how 
the vote carried, the former vote rescinded, and by | he rejected any assistance in mounting, though his 
a successive motion and resolution, the Senate was | arms were pinioned ; but, placing his foot in the 
organized on the present plan. stirrup, sprang lightly into his saddle, to the admi- 
hus, my dear son, I have detailed, as far as my | ration of all observers.” 


Tue Dvexe or Monmovtn.—This small piece 
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From the Spectator. 
NEALE’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF KENT.* 


Ir would seem that royalty is fated to be unfor- 
tunate in domestic relations. A better “ family 
man’”’ than George the Third it would be difficult 
to find. He paid the greatest attention to the edu- 
cation and habits of his children, and he set them 
an example in his own person such as even few 
private gentlemen offer. Queen Charlotte was 
equally attentive to her family, whatever unpopu- 
lar peculiarities she might possess; and no one 
could accuse either parent of inculeating habits 
of extravagance, or of allowing any approach to 
irregularity of conduct, so far as they could pre- 
vent it; though we think it not unlikely that 
notions of the royal nature not quite consistent 
with the public opinion that wits and philosophers 
had been incalcating for more than half a century, 
as well as ideas of the necessity of its external 
splendor, which parental parsimony did not furnish 
means to support, were infused into all the chil- 
dren. Be this as it may, nearly all the sons 
broke loose and went in different ways, according 
to their natures—the Duke of York one way, the 
Duke of Clarence another, the Duke of Cumber- 
land another, the ‘‘spem gregis’’ very many 
ways. The Dukes of Kent and Sussex too went 
their own way, though more respectably ; and, in 
short, the Duke of Cambridge was the only one 
of the sons who did not give uneasiness or offence 
to the paternal mind, either by public scrapes or 
public opposition. 

Of all the children, Edward, Duke of Kent, was 
the one that in regularity of conduct, business 
habits, activity, and sober energy, approached 
most nearly to the character of his father; he 
was an enlarged and very much improved edition 
of George the Third. Yet he was the only son | 
whom the king, the queen, the royal family, 
and the ministry, (no doubt, under orders,) not 
only neglected and opposed, but positively spited 
and tormented through life. The reason of this 
has been sought for in the liberal political and 
religious opinions of the Duke of Kent; but the 
ill-feeling seemed to begin before such opinions 
could have been displayed. The Duke of Sussex, 
too, was as liberal, and in his marriage exhibited 
more publie opposition ; yet, though coldly looked 
upqn, he was not so positively oppressed as Kent. 
The subject is perhaps what the late Mr. D'Israeli 
would have termed a branch of secret history ; 
unless we assume that the independence, firmness, 
and severity of spirit which characterized the 
duke in after life, displayed itself in boyhood in 
a manner that deeply sinned against the formali- 
ties of a palace. The only ground, however, that 
we have for this conjecture, is an anecdote told by 
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the duke’s tutor, the late Bishop Fisher, in the 
presence of Mr. Neale himself. 


At Kew palace there was a time-piece highly 
prized by George the Third: it was a clumsy 
affair ; there was nothing particular in its construe- 
tion, or ingenious about its movement. ‘The only 
attraction it possessed arose from its historical asso- 
ciations. It had belonged, if my memory rightly 
serves me, to the youthful Duke of Gloucester, son 
of Queen Anne. One morning the pedestal of this 
relic was found vacant, and the time-piece itself 
lying on the ground, a wreck. It had been battered 
by some heavy instrument, and lay shivered in 
fragments. Repair was hopeless. The dial was 
damaged irreparably. The king’s displeasure was 
not light ; and immediate inquiries were instituted. 
They issued in no satisfactory result; the culprit 
could not even be guessed at; no one had wit- 
nessed the disaster; no one could explain its 
oceurrence. After many hours had elapsed, b 
mere chance a question was put to Prince Edward. 
** | did it,’’ was the instant and unhesitating rely. 
** But,”’ said one party, anxious to screen the in- 
trepid boy, (I suspected, from a little tremor in the 
voice, that it was the bishop himself,) ‘* your 
royal highness did it by accident?’ ‘* No; I did 
it intentionally.’’—** But your royal highness re- 
grets what you have done?" No; not at all.’’ 
—** Not sorry !’’—** No; I may be sorry for it 
to-morrow, but I certainly am not sorry for it 
now.’’ It was impossible to get over this avowal. 
The prince was punished, and not slightly. ‘The 
bishop paused, and then added in a low but em- 
phatic tone, ** When was it otherwise, in childhood 
or manhood? when, and where ?”’ 

Mrs. Fisher interposed. The tenderest and 
most vigilant of nurses, she saw at a glance the 
invalid’s emotion, and was most desirous to ter- 
minate it; her wish was to stem the tide of these 
reminiscences at once. 

‘* The aneedote is complete, is it not, bishop ?”’ 

** Not quite. The boy was father to the man. 
In this trait of character lies the secret of many 
of the after sorrows of his life. With him truth 
was omnipotent: he could not dissemble. Were 
those who in a measure controlled his destiny able 
justly to estimate his character! could they appre 
ciate it? did they! I fear not.’ 


The severe domestic discipline which George 
the Third maintained over his family, to the great 
delight of that large class of ‘‘ respectable peo- 
ple’? who are taken by appearances, was carried 
out more steadily in the case of the Duke of Kent 
than could be well managed as regarded his elder 
brothers, who remained at home. In 1785, in his 
eighteenth year, Prince Edward entered the 
army; and was sent from the gayeties and temp- 
tations of town to prosecute his military studies 
at Luneberg in Hanover, under a German com- 
mandant and governor. Here the persecutions 
and troubles of his life began, and may be said to 
have never ceased. His superior officer and tutor 
was a military martinet, after the strictest Prus- 
sian fashion of the day ; he also illustrated in per- 
fection the then popular notion of the pride and 
meanness of the Germans. The allowance for 
Prince Edward was a thousand a year; out of 
which the sum of a guinea and a half per week, 
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sometimes melted down by military forfeits to 
twenty-two shillings, was allowed him for per- 
sonal expenses ; the tutor maintaining the estab- 
lishment on the most niggardly footing, in order to 
make a purse for himself. Mr. Neale also repre- 
sents the duke as complaining in after life of 
having been subjected to a system of espionage, 
and having his letters to England intercepted ; 
while he justly enough observes, that the military 
system in which the prince was then trained gave 
him those habits of exactness and severity that 
subsequently rendered him unpopular with the 
British army. After a year of discomfort, 
Prince Edward was removed to Geneva, but still 
under the same control, with still greater vexation. 
The allowance was increased to 6,000/. a year ; 
but the prince’s pocket-money was kept the same ; 
he was subjected to the more than annoyance of 
having a valet forced upon him whom he disliked, 
and whom he suspected of being a spy ; while at 
Geneva he was thrown into the company of young 
Englishmen of rank very much inferior to his own, 
but possessing a far larger command of money, 
and making of course a much better appearance 
than himself. The natural result was the founda- 


tion of a load of debt, which pressed upon him | 


through life, and may be said to have embittered 
it. Both the duke and his biographer, it ap- 
pears, attributed all he suffered to the king: but 
we think that unlikely. The king, with the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York before 
his eyes, might naturally enough wish his younger 
sons removed from London; and he had very 
strict notions of authority and discipline ; but the 
niggardliness of the whole management would 
seem more ascribable to the parsimonious queen, 
and to supply evidence of the opinion generally 
entertained, that she narrowly and unjustly favored 
the Germans. The prince at last found the life 
he -« so irksome, that he secretly left Geneva 
and returned to London. It was no doubt a dis- 
respectful course, but nothing to be compared with 
that breach of naval discipline which induced the 
Duke of Clarence to bring home his ship because 
he got tired of the station to which the Admiralty 
had ordered him. Prince Edward, however, was 
directly subjected to a punishment intended to be 
as severe; and the indirect effects were perhaps 
more unfortunate, by increasing the evil estimate 
in which he was held. He was peremptorily 
ordered to Gibraltar, and to embark within twenty- 
four hours after the receipt of the order. On the 
night of his departure he was admitted to a cold 
and formal interview with the king, of a few 
minutes’ duration, and then packed off for garrison 
duty, without any outfit or the means of purchas- 
ing one. 

The consequence was an addition to his debt ; 
which in the course of years was considerably in- 
creased by ill-luck—no fewer than six equip- 
ments, valued at 30,000/. in the aggregate, having 
been lost by wreck or taken by the enemy. Why 
they were not insured does not appear. 

The exile to Gibraltar, however, gave Prince 





Edward an opportunity of seeing hard service, 
which he would not have attained had he been a 
favored son. Having been appointed colonel of 
Fusiliers he carried out his German notions of dis- 
cipline so stringently as to render himself very 
unpopular with the men. In the case of another 
colonel this might have passed unnoticed; but 
ears at home were greedy for complaints against 
the king’s son, and in 1791 he was ordered to 
Canada as a further punishment. His nominal 
allowance at Geneva while under Baron Wangen- 
heim had been 6,000/.; when sent on service in 
the public capacity of colonel of a regiment, it 
was cut down to 5,0007. Finding this sum in- 
sufficient for his position, and that his debts were 
still increasing, the prince, in 1793, applied for 
permission to join the army under Sir Charles 
Grey, who was then engaged in the West Indies, 
waging Pitt’s little war against the little French 
settlements. This permission was granted ; and 
the prince, in one of his melancholy letters, writ- 
ten some time afterwards, seems to have entertained 
an angry notion that some had hopes of getting 
rid of him by the fortune of war. If such were 
really the case, there was a double disappoint- 
ment. He not only escaped the ‘‘ bloody war’’ 
and the “sickly season,’ but greatly distin- 
guished himself on every occasion. At St. Lucia 
he commanded the Grenadiers, whom he led to 
the assault on Morne Fortunée, and when the post 
was carried, planted the British colors with his 
own hand. For his gallant conduct in the West 
Indies the prince received the thanks of both 
houses of Parliament—the only member of his 
family who earned that compliment for services 
actually rendered in the field ; but it was probably 
no recommendation to favor. 

He could not, however, be altogether over- 
looked. An accident compelled his return to 
England: on his recovery, Prince Edward, now 
Duke of Kent, was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the forces in British North America, 
and took up his residence at Halifax in Nova 
Scotia. Of his conduct there Haliburton has left 
a general panegyric in Sam Slick; and has fur- 
nished some particulars of his military rule, in a 
letter written for the purpose of this biography. 

At the time of his arrival the habits of the gar- 
rison were very dissipated. The dissipation, in- 
deed, was not confined to the military ; the civil 
society partook of it largely. It was no unusual 
thing to see gentlemen join a company of ladies in 
a state of intoxication, which would now be 
deemed very disgraceful, but which was then 
merely laughed at by the ladies themselves. His 
royal highness at once discountenanced such con- 
duct. Among the military he soon put an end to 
it by parading the troops every morning at five 
o’clock ; and as he always attended himself, no 
officer could of course feel it a hardship to do so. 
The improvement which thus took place among 
the military gradually extended to their civil ac- 
quaintances ; and his royal highness thus became 
instrumental in improving both. 

Gambling also prevailed to a great extent ; but 
his royal highness never touched a card; and as 
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the early parades compelled its former military 
votaries to retire early to bed, gambling as well as 
drinking fell into disuse. 


In 1800 the Duke of Kent left North America, 
accompanied by various valedictory addresses. In 
1802 he received his unfortunate appointment as 
Governor of Gibraltar. At that time the British 
army, though better than it had been at the 
breaking out of the revolutionary war, had by no 
means reached the state of discipline to which it 
was afterwards brought by Arthur Wellesley and 
the Peninsular campaigns. The garrison of Gib- 
raltar, alike removed from the presence of an 
enemy and the check of public opinion, was in a 
state of scandalous disorder and disorganization. 
Drunkenness was universal; the consequent mor- 
tality great; and the state of the soldiery almost 
incredible. Walsh, who in 1803 published a 
Journal of the late Campaign in Egypt, declares 
that ‘‘ in no part of the world exist such repeated 
scenes of intoxication ;’’ and speaks of ** soldiers 
and sailors literally lying in the streets in the 
most degrading state of inebriety.’’ Mr. Neale 
gives a still more disgraceful description of the 
garrison. 


On the very day the duke landed on the Rock, 
he had an immediate opportunity of forming a 
judgment of the exterior appearance of the troops, 
as they assembled in review order on the Grand 
Parade, and afterwards formed a line from thence 
to the lieutenant-governor’s quarters, where the 
duke at first took up his residence. ‘To describe 
the slovenliness of their appearance, the total want 
of uniformity in their dress and appointments, the 
inaccuracy of their movements, and the unsteadiness 
of both officers and men, is beyond the power of 
language. Nor was their state of discipline less 
obnoxious to censure. The grossest irregularities 
characterized the bearing of the men when off duty. 
In the public streets, they might be seen by scores 
in a state of the most disgraceful intoxication, and 
altogether so clothed as to resemble a roving horde 
of lawless \ naga rather than drilled and or- 
ganized soldiers. 

Complaints of their unrestrained licentiousness 
were rife on every side. 

There were instances of the soldiers, at noonday, 
having seized females and carried them behind the 
bastions to brutalize and violate their persons by 
force. This was attested on oath. 

Discipline had become a byword. Every man 
did that which was *‘ right in his own eyes.”’ The 
duke remained a silent, inactive, and disgusted 
spectator of such scenes for some days; he knew 
his duty, and although determined to do it, wished 
previously to ascertain whether the men were ab- 
solutely depraved and incorrigible, or whether the 
officers had been (as was certainly the fact) culpa- 
bly careless, supine, and inattentive to their duty. 
His royal highness saw with great regret that much 
reproach was imputable to the latter. In the mean 
time, there did not pass a single day, without com- 
plaint that the soldiers had committed some outrage 
on the persons or depredation on the property of 
the inhabitants; of mutiny towards the noncom- 
missioned officers, or of some military crime, such 
as drunkenness on guard or negligence of sentries 


on their posts; of minor offences the number was 
beyond belief. 
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It was to remedy this state of things that the 
Duke of Kent was appointed, with full powers, 
and with promises of support both from the minis- 
try and from his brother the Duke of York, then 
commander-in-chief. By stringent regulations, by 
frequent and early parades, and by closing many 
of the wine-houses, (though their licences were a 
source of income to himself,) the duke succeeded 
in restoring some degree of order, and, the best 
test of all, diminishing the mortality. This con- 
duct, of course, was unpopular with the men, and 
not very favorably looked upon by the officers. 
Mr. Neale tells some apocryphal looking stories 
about a conspiracy, in which some of the officers, 
headed by the second in command, were engaged 
to promote a mutiny among the men. The gen- 
eral scheme was to seize the duke, put him on 
board a ship in the harbor, and send him home; 
but a darker project, it is said, was entertained 
by some, and they intended to shoot him in the 
mélée. On Christmas eve, 1802, an outbreak took 
place among the royals; it was put down by the 
grenadier company of the twenty-fifth, who fired 
upon a large party of the rioters sent to entice 
that corps to join them; and five of them were 
wounded. On the 27th December, the twenty- 
fifth got drunk; and about a third of them riot 
ously attacked the barracks of the royals; but 
were repulsed by the artillery, assisted by the 
former mutinous regiment. In consequence of 
this outbreak, the duke was ordered to return 
home, ‘‘ to explain in person the circumstances 
connected with the recent events that have occurred 
at Gibraltar.”’ This, however, was a recall. 
He was not, indeed, deprived of his office, (which 
was administered by a lieutenant-governor,) but 
all the departments of government shifted off 
hearing his explanation; nor, when the Duke of 
York some years afterwards wrote to him frankly 
that he never would be employed again, could all 
his efforts obtain a court-martial, inquiry, or in- 
deed an answer. So far as military or official 
life was concerned he was a doomed man. Mr. 
Neale states that his recall from Gibraltar was 
said to have been against the opinion of the king, 
and that the Prince of Wales loudly protested 
against its impolicy and injustice; but that the 
Duke of York ‘ insisted’? on the recall. 

During all this time the duke’s pecuniary em- 
barrassments were increasing ; indeed, embarrass 
ment formed what in epic poetry would be called 
the action of the piece—the beginning, the middle, 
and the end. The debt begun in Germany and 
increased at Geneva for private expenditure, had 
the additional load of military expenses and equip- 
ment added to it at Gibraltar. In America it was 
swelled by the expenses of staff, public table, and 
the style expected for a prince of the royal blood ; 
a style, we suspect, ever present to the mind of 
the Duke of Kent, and to which everything else 
gave way. Whether this debt really needed to 
have been increased to the amount it reached, 
we do not undertake to determine. There 
is no doubt but that the whole treatment of the 
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Duke of Kent was one of incredible meanness, 
spite, and purposed degradation, let it emanate 
from whom it would. The Dukes of York and 
Clarence received their parliamentary provisions 
soon after they came of age; the Duke of Kent's 
was postponed till he was thirty-three, causing an 
annual disadvantage to him of 12,000/. The Duke 
of York, when he went to Holland, received up- 
wards of 70,000/., and had besides the bishopric 
of Osnaburg, worth about 16,000/. a year. The 
Duke of Clarence, on three several occasions, 
had money granted him to pay his debts. The 
Duke of Kent had no extraneous assistance what- 


ever. The king, it is said, promised to pay his j 


Gibraltar debt, and Pitt and Addington to make 
up the disadvantage arising from the long delay of 
his parliainentary pension; but neither of these 
promises was ever fulfilled. The duke himself 
made frequent efforts to reduce the accumulation | 
of debt, and sometimes succeeded, by making sac- 
rifices, or placing his whole income in the hands 
of trustees ; but he never shook off its /oad, which, 
towards the close of his career, pressed heavily 
upon him. It is remembered by many, that on 
his marriage, he and the duchess lived abroad 

order to pay off some of his English encumbrances. 
Both the duke and the duchess, however, were 
exceedingly anxious that the present queen should 
be born in England. This was only accomplished 
with difficulty, and by the aid of private friends. 
The following is Mr. Neale’s account of the embar- 
rassments which attended the birth of one who is 
now the most powerful monarch in the world. 


In a long letter, addressed to Dr. Rudge, dated 
Amorbach, 19th March, 1819, the duke says— 

** The interesting situation of the duchess causes 
me hourly anxiety; and you, who so well know 
my views and feelings, can well appreciate how 
eagerly desirous I am to hasten our departure for 
Old England. The event is thought likely to oe- 
cur about the end of next month. My wish is, that 
it may take place on the 4th of June, as this is the 
birthday of my revered father ; and that the child, 
too, like him, may be a Briton-born.”’ 

In this patriotic desire the duchess fully partici- 
pated. Fresh sacrifices became necessary, in order 
to enable them to fulfil what was considered by their 
royal highnesses as no less a duty to the royal fam- 
ily and to the country, than to themselves and their 
expected infant; but so difficult was it found to 
procure the means for accomplishing this important 
object, that her royal highness had completed the 
seventh month of her pregnancy, before, at its most 
dangerous period, she was enabled to set out 
towards England. ‘ Being literally prevented,’ 
was the expression of her royal husband, ‘* from 
moving until then, through the want of means to 
meet the expenses of the journey.’ 

One can with difficulty imagine a position more | 
trying to the feelings of a husband and a prince. 
In his case such an exigency would appear inecredi- 
ble, were it not supported by incontestable evi- 
dence. That it brands with cruelty the memory of 
other parties, and that written documents, still ex- 
tant, support the charge, is a fact that defies con- 
tradiction. 


The duke’s exigencies were known to the luxu- 
rious Sybarite at Carlton House. They were no 

secret to the premier, Lord Liverpool. The re- 
gent and his minister were fully cognizant of the 
duke’s intense, restless, and indescribable anxiety 
to reach Engi: and. ‘They were aware of the situ- 
ation of the duchess. ‘They knew—none better 
than they—that that clear-sighted woman was 
tremblingly alive to the importance of her child 
being born in England, close to the seat of govern- 
ment, and under the surveillance, so to speak, of 
the great officers of state. ‘They knew that both 
duke and duchess deprecated the idea of their 
child being born abroad; of its first seeing the 
light in a retired spot in Germany, and being sub- 


jected to the thousand-and-one rumors that might 
hereafter be raised relative to its identity. Where 
was the affection of a brother? where the liberality 
| of a prince’ where the ceaseless jealousy for the 
honor and interests of his house, which one would 
suppose would animate the heir-apparent to a 
| throne? ‘They slept! 

Not the slightest effort was made by either re- 
| gent or minister to relieve that noble spirit from 
the crushing anxiety which then oppressed him. 
No tender of the slightest pecuniary assistance 
from those in power greeted him. Firm, devoted, 
but untitled, and, comparatively speaking, humble 
friends in England, made the requisite remittances, 
and surmounted the difficulty. ‘The eldest brother, 
the regent, the virtual head of his house, was, if 
the slightest reliance is to be placed on written 
| documents, desirous only to surround his path with 
| future and fresh perplexities. 

A gentleman whose opportunities for informa- 
tion were great, and whose testimony is above all 
suspicion, thus writes me in reference to this mo- 
mentous period— 

** The regent, latterly, took great umbrage at the 
duke, on two accounts. First, for the facts, for 
such they are, which he introduced in his memorial 
to the government for the payment of his claims for 
remuneration for losses, and for fulfilment of the 
promises made to him by Mr. Pitt. These facts re- 
lated to the Duke of Clarence, and to the sums of 
money which his royal highness had received from 
government. It was foreseen that these statements 
would give great offence ; but the duke was reso- 
lute ; and in the memorial went—entire. ‘The next 
time the duke met his brother, the regent, at the 
Spanish ambassador's, he shook hands with the 
duchess, but took not the slightest notice of the 
duke ! Another and further ground of offence was 
his coming from Amorbach, against the express 
injunction of the regent, for the confinement of the 
duchess. It was intimated to him (if I ean find 
his letter on this subject, I will forward it—it is 
preserved) that he would not be well received. 
This from a brother !”’ 

Providentially, no injury resulted from the 
duchess being obliged to travel at so late a period 
of her pregnancy; and the journey was accom- 
plished in sufficient time to answer the proposed 
| object. On the 24th of May, 1819, a little princess 
i made her appearance at Kensington Palace ;—to 

be, ere many months passed, fatherless; and 
| within twenty years from that date, to ascend the 
| throne of England. 








Within nine months of the birth of his daughter, 
the father was no more. He had retired to Sid- 
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mouth for the duchess’ health. In the middle of 
January, he walked with Captain Conroy in the 
plantations, and got his boots ‘* thoroughly soaked.”’ 
Mr. Neale says he intended to change them, but 
was detained by the smiles of the baby princess ; 
it was reported at the time that he laughed at the 
idea of wet boots hurting him. During dinner 
and the evening, he felt chilly and uncomfortable ; 
his medical adviser, Dr. Wilson, prescribed; but 
he declined to take the medicine, thinking he 
should be better after a night’s rest. Next day 
he was worse ; rapid inflammation of the lungs set 
in, and hurried him off ina few days, in spite of 
the most active treatment. He died on the 23d 
January, 1820, in his fifty-third year; having been 
born on the 2d November, 1767. 

The Reverend Mr. Neale appears to have had 
access to the papers and correspondence of personal 
friends of the duke ; though in some cases he com- 
plains of information having been withheld, and in 
others where it was granted, that the grant was 
confined to inspection of correspondence, not to 
the permission of copying. If these limited means 
were insufficient for a full picture of the Duke of 
Kent in his private capacity, they were enough to 
furnish materials for the life of a prince who lived 
so much in public. His military career was con- 
tained in records of some kind; so were his par- 
liamentary and charitable-meeting exertions—for 





From the Examiner. 
The History of England, from the first Invasion by 
the Romans to the Accession of William and Mary 
in 1688. By Joun Lincarv, D. D. The fifth 
edition, revised and considerably enlarged. ‘Ten 
vols. Dolman. 


Tue preliminary notice prefixed to this edition 
of Doctor Lingard’s learned and laborious work is 
dated at the close of last year. In it he informs 
us of the motives which have induced him, amid 
the pains of sickness and the infirmities of old 
age, to undertake afresh those toils of revision, 
authentication, and renewed inquiry, which have 
enriched with much important novelty of matter 
this final edition of his history. 

The many specialities of historic investigation 
which have within the last twenty vears occupied 
English scholars, either in the way of original 
research, or the reproduction and careful editing 
of ancient authorities, have been his inducement 
to this labor. He glances at the majority of these 
in detail, ranging from the Anglo-Saxon period to 
that of the later Stuarts; and he describes his 
own endeavor in the present edition to have been 
to embody the substance of all such discoveries, 
not by the introduction of notes or dissertations at 
corresponding epochs, but by interweaving the 
new matter with the old in continuous narrative 
throughout the work. In this way very consider- 


he was a steady, active, and most useful patron of | able additions and amplifications appear to have 
humerous institutions; possessing considerable | been made. They are most prominent in Fliza- 
skill in managing an after-dinner audience, and|beth’s reign; but in the earlier period of the 
appealing to the pocket at the melting moment. | Crusades, in the disputed facts of Thomas A Beck- 
More of his pecuniary story was also known than |et’s career, in the intrigues which surrounded 
is often the case with embarrassed princes. The | Henry the Eighth’s death-bed, in the circum- 
duke, feeling that he had nothing to conceal, was | stances which attended Mary Stuart's fall, and in 
pertinacious in bringing his case before the gov- | those later chapters which record the reigns of 
ernment in formal documents; and those failing, | Charles and Cromwell, and the subsequent efforts 
indirect appeals were made to the public by the | of depressed Catholicity to resist the penal laws 
duke’s friends, with his sanction, through the | and retrieve some part of its losses consequent on 
press, and finally through Parliament. These | the Reformation, we see the text enriched by new 
things, though forgotten now, caused excitement} facts and arguments often of a very interesting 
at the time, and possibly scandal in courtly minds, | kind. 
and are readily accessible to an inquirer. It is perhaps worth notice that neither in Doc- 
Mr. Neale has produced a clear narrative of | tor Lingard’s new preface, text or notes, do we 
the principal features in the life of the Duke of | find the least allusion to Mr. Macaulay's /istory. 
Kent, but without superseding the necessity of | Occasionally a new fact, or a pointed argument, 
another biography even with existing materials. | appears to be directly levelled at the statements 
The substance of his book is too uncritical, the | and reasonings in that book ; but there is no other 
tone too uniformly panegyrical ; the style loose | discernible recognition of one of the most remark- 
in texture, and too inflated. The author belongs | able productions of modern literature. ‘This ap- 
to an indifferent school of comiposition, having | parent want of even the show of candor, which 
engrafted the strained loftiness of the popular | no one has hitherto found to be wanting in Doctor 
preacher upon the artificial wordiness of the mag- Lingard, will somewhat surprise the readers of the 
azine writer. A graver fault in biography, is that venerable historian; and it will probably induce 
dramatizing tendency, which is most found among ‘them to give a personal direction to the scornful 
platform divines and Frenchmen, and by which a mention of *‘ speculative and philosophical histori- 
scanty substratum of fact is expanded into adialogue | ans,’’ which is made in the new preface. But 
and scene with internal evidence of the interpola- | long before Mr. Macaulay wrote, Doctor Lingard 
tions. This throws an unpleasant air of doubt | had declared war against the philosophy of his- 
over many of Mr. Neale’s representations; we tory (of which we really doubt if he clearly un- 
never feel sure how much is the author’s own) derstands the meaning except so far as he would 


account, unless he is actually quoting. | apply the phrase to Hume) as the philosophy of 
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romance; and when he here more elaborately 
denounces as unreliable and undeserving of credit 
those who ‘‘ assume the privilege of being ac- 
quainted with the secret motives of those whose 
conduct and characters they describe, indulging in 
fanciful conjectures, and professing to detect the 
hidden springs of every action, the origin and con- 
sequences of every event,’’ he is only repeating 
more fully what he stated quite as broadly twenty- 
five years ago. Doctor Lingard belongs to the 
old school of history, which would keep quite dis- 
tinct and apart, labelled and ticketed for separate 
use, such labors as the biographer, the ecclesiolo- 
gist, the antiquary, the genealogist or the topog- 
rapher, might bring in aid and tribute to the 
historian. Mr. Carlyle not long ago discovered 
in the chronicle of an old abbot a piece of the life 
of English history reckoned dead for some half- 
dozen centuries ; but Doctor Lingard is intolerant 
vf such discoveries. One thing for the annals of 
a great people, he exclaims, another for the 
journals of a city council; one for the history of 
England, another for the chronicles of an abbey, 
or the fortunes of a family—not secing how subtle 
may be the connection and illustration throughout 
all where the mind can see and may apply it. 
He is not therefore to be blamed for adhering to 
views which he has at least sustained with 
remarkable ability ; but there are few who will 
think he has done well (whatever his motive) in 
ignoring the existence of a publication which has 
brought to the illustration of an important epoch 
in his own work so much vivid power of eloquence 
and illustration as we must all concede to Mr. 
Macaulay. So liberal is his largess of recogni- 
tion in other quarters that he even makes special 
mention of Miss Stickland as a valued fellow- 
laborer. 

But the lady had tried to do service to the 
Roman Catholic view of history, to which Mr. 
Macaulay has administered a telling and fatal 
blow ; and we must not disguise from ourselves, 
manifold and greatas are Doctor Lingard’s merits 
and claims as an historian, that the leanings of his 
faith and profession are easily discernible wher- 
ever the circumstances call them forth. We do 
not know a guide whom we should more implic- 
itly follow through a dark and doubtful period so 
long as nothing called in question the faith and 
heroism of his church. His industry is marvel- 
lous, his acuteness unsurpassed, the whole basis 
and structure of his work original, his style clear 
and concise, his faculty of narrative easy and sus- 
tained, and, in disputes, embracing a wide region 
of facts, his powers of stating both sides of the 
evidence unequalled in Westminster Hall. But 
be the particular dispute what it will, let his pro- 
fessional partiality be once engaged, and we ven- 
ture to say that the reader will infallibly rise from 
his history with a much stronger bias to particular 
views than he will even be conscious to have 
derived from the historian. The tact of Doctor 





Lingard amounts to genius. His air of dispas- 
sionateness seems to cool the most burning heats, 
while it is all the while fanning and increasing 
them. 

All these drawbacks made, we must neverthe- 
less state our belief that this book will keep its 
place in English literature. Doctor Lingard’s 
triumph is not only to have written a history 
which his fellow-Catholics are content to accept as 
an authority and guide, but to have produced an 
examination into the original sources and authori- 
ties of English historical narrative so ingenious, 
learned, and laborious, that no similar investiga- 
tion has since been made without continual refer- 
ence to his pages. He has rendered his volumes 
indispensable to every candid or honest inquirer. 
We could often desire a warmer, a more inter- 
ested, a more sympathizing page; but a more 
painstaking collection of facts, a more careful pro- 
duction of authorities, a fairer view of political 
animosities, or what seems (but not always is, 
as we have said) a more candid statement of re- 
ligious differences, we may not hope to receive. 
For these qualities the book will remain in every 
library, while to other books the reader will turn 
for vivid portraitures of English historic life and 
animating views of English freedom. 

The edition we now dismiss with our best 
wishes is printed in handsome octavo volumes. It 
is a book for the library. The additions, as we 
have said, are important, and, if printed sepa- 
rately, would probably occupy the whole of one 
of the volumes. But they are almost entirely 
illustrative ; and the possessor of former editions 
would rather receive from them in every case a 
confirmation of views imparted than light or guid- 
ance for the formation of new ones. It would 
nevertheless have been desirable if the additions 
could have been published separately ; but this 
would have interfered with Doctor Lingard’s laud- 
able ambition to graft them on the existing text, 
and make them visible only in its greater com- 
pleteness. 





For the Living Age. 
SONNET, 


ON SEEING FLAGG’S PORTRAIT OF THE LATE HON. 
THEODORE DWIGHT. 


How pleasant on that face once more to gaze, 
And ‘mid its features mark the play of mind— 
The sparkling wit that shot electric rays, 
Yet ever mingled with affections kind. 
Recall his social powers, whose strange control 
Enchained the guest, and made the fireside glad ; 
His uncomplaining energy of soul ;— 
His smile for friendship, tho’ the heart were sad. 
Retrace their deeds—the great of earlier days— 
Who by his side with patriot ardor wrought : 
Their upright course, unwarped by gain, or praise ; 
Their fervid eloquence of truthful thought : 
And for our country breathe the fervent prayer, 
That other men like these, may make her weal 
their care. L. H. 8S. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—THE SURGEON, 

Tue faint head fell back upon the pillows ten- 
derly arranged for its reception by the same kind 
hands which had hitherto themselves supported it. | 
A long low sigh bore witness to the temporary sus- | 
pension of acute pain ; then followed a few broken, | 
murmuring sentences, such as are wont to fall un- 
consciously from the lips of a sufferer when the 
immediate pressure is withdrawn, but nerves are 
still wrought to their utmost tension, body exhaust- 
ed, and will almost paralyzed by the effort of its 
late achievement. 

** It is over, thank God !—thank you all. 
kind nurse—where is she? God bless you! 

The fingers of Percy Lee closed feebly, but with 
convulsive eagerness, upon the small soft hand 
which yet rested on the bed beside his cheek. It 
was but for amoment. Again the room was dark- 
ened, and the bandage which had been temporarily | 
fastened around his eyes, in order that the unwonted | 
light necessary for dve performance of the operation | 

might not injure him, withdrawn, and the courage- | | 
ous woman, whose arms had steadily and unshrink- | 
ingly sustained him during his agony, extricated 
herself hurriedly from his grasp, and glided away. 
The door closed behind her. Yet pausing for a) 
moment, she applied her ear to the key-hole; the | 
voice of the surgeon, modulated to that tone of 
artificial soothing which, though it be necessary 
for the patient, is so inexpressibly wearisome and 
irritating to the watcher, was alone audible. 
‘** There, there,”’ it said, ** we have done wonders ; 
but we must avoid the reaction which is sure to 
follow an excitement of this kind. Drink this, 
my dear sir, and compose yourself to sleep.” 

Then came the low tinkle of glass against glass ; 
and then, quickly, ere Ida (we need not name her) 
had time to retreat, the surgeon and his assistant 
came out of the room, almost running against her | 
in the rapidity of their exit. They halted and 
looked from her to each other with a blank, star- 
tled, half-guilty expression ; the superior of the two 
then took her gently by the hand and addressed her 
much in the same tone which she had just heard 
him adopt in speaking to her father. 

** My dear child, you have no business here. 
You must lie down and rest. Stay ; this pulse is 
a little quicker than I like ; I think I shall pre- 
scribe for you.”’ 

‘* Tell me !’’ ejaculated Ida, in a husky, waver- 
ing voice ; and then stopped. 

‘You know as much as we do,”’ 
evasively, 


| 


My 


9 





answered he, 
‘* | have given our patient a compos- 
ing draught, and he will, I hope, be asleep in a 
few minutes. Of course we must expect great ex- 
haustion. Ile will sleep for some hours at least, 
and during that time the nurse will watch him. 
I shall wait below stairs; you cannot do better 
than invigorate yourself for such exertions as you 
may be required to make, by sleeping now when 
you can be of no use. You are a little excited. 
I shall give you something quieting, and promise 
to wake you as soon as there is need. Now, be 


| ation was preternaturally active. 


| vitality. 





a good child, and do as you are told.” 
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Her eyes rested fixedly upon his face with that 
sort of dreary helpless courage which endures to 
look upon the truth because it is evident, and there 
is no escape from it. Hecould not meet the gaze, 
but looked down uneasily. She did not hesitate a 
moment either in thought or action, but knew, and 
determined directly. 

** It has failed !”’ said she distinctly, and with- 
out shrinking or turning aside. 

The answer was written in his face. Dropping 
his hand, before he could remonstrate or prevent, 
she was again atthe bedside. She knew the hours 
of life now left were very few, and she was greedy 
of them. She sat shrouded in the curtains quite 
calm and motionless ; through the parted drapery 
the wan face on the pillow was visible to her, and 
her eyes clung to it. So passed on the hours ; it 
was a strange spectacle. The wasted countenance 
of the sleeper, where many a drawn muscle and 
Printed furrow marked the passage of years of suf- 
| fering, now almost childlike in the placid exhaus- 
| tion of profound repose ; the child’s face beside it, 
so young and smooth, tender in al] its outlines, in- 
fantine in the transparency of its coloring, yet 
stern, I had almost said terrible, in its expression 
of agony, concentrated and held captive by inward 
power. All her senses were awake ; her imagin- 
Not a feature of 
the present, not a shadow of the future, was un- 


‘marked by her; from the past only her thoughts 
| fled in sheer terror, unable at that moment to en- 


counter the softness of Memory. She saw, counted, 
treasured, every light change that flitted across 
his face—so trivial, so transitory, that, to any eye 
save hers, all seemed absorbed in the profundity 
of arepose that was well nigh stupor. The sound 
of his breathing made rhythm of her thoughts, and 
they moved to it and measured themselves by it, 
without, for that, losing one spark of their terrific 
They were busy, fearfully busy ; gather- 
ing in and laying up a treasure. 

Slow dawn crept into the room. It was bright 
and glorious outside ; music was going up from 
the thickets and fragrance from the meadows, and 
floods of gracious sunshine were refreshing and 
rewarding the beneficent efforts of earth. But 
light came timidly and uneasily into the chamber 
of death, as if afraid of what it would have to see 
and to reveal ; it took a sickly hue from blinds and 
close-drawn curtains, and seemed to shiver in its 
coverings with the chill of ague. There, through 
the top of the cornice, where a crevice let ina 
single unfettered sunbeam, it came straight and 
sharp as an arrow, and seemed to make a rankling 
wound where it entered. ‘Ten hours had passed 
since Ida began her vigil, and not one tear had 
visited her earnest, hopeless eyes. Her being was 
passing through a furnace heated seven times; it 
was to come out a weapon of sevenfold power. 
How should she fail to endure even that burning 
fiery furnace, for was there not One with her like 
unto the Son of God? 

** God bless you !’’ Low, faint, tremulous words, 
but she heard them. The eyes were glassy and 
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uncertain, but she met them in one brief, instan- 
taneous look of recognition ; she had her reward— 
the strong patient heart had not so suffered and so 
waited for nothing. It had waited for death, and 
death had come; but with it, nay in it, the pres- 
ence, the assurance, the pledge of Life. 

* * * * * * * 

** And she is really well enough to undertake 
such a journey ?”’ 

“* Yes, indeed, Ellen, I think so; otherwise I 
would have interposed to prevent her going. It is 
a week, you know, since she was able to come 
down stairs, and | am sure change of scene wil! 
be good for her.’ 

One of the regular medical common-places, and 
as shallow as it is common. Change of scene is 
useful enough to those who are suffering from what 
is technically called ‘* worry of spirits,’’ from over- 
exertion, from habitual anxiety, from discourage- 
ment, from any one of the numerous degrees of 
that scale which begins with discomfort and mounts 
up to positive unhappiness. But where there is a 
deep, calm, strong regret—not a pain in, but a part 
of the soul—an anguish open-eyed, brave and stead- 
fast ; conscious of its own reality, resigned to its 
own necessity, patient, ceaseless, everlasting— 
circumstances can only avai] to vex and irritate, 
time only to conceal it. To such an one there is 
neither the power nor the possibility of change ; 
the veil which a score of years may weave around 
the secret thought, and which may fold so thickly, 
and lie so closely, as utterly to conceal the exist- 
ence of what it covers, only acts as a shrine around 
a relic, preserving it from all pollution or deface- 
ment, and keeping it fresh in color and sharp in 
outline as when first deposited within its guardian- 
ship. What the heart only remembers it may 
also in time forget ; what it possesses belongs to it 
forever. 

** Did any one go with her?” 

** There, sit down and take off your bonnet, El- 
len, and I will tell you all] about it. I have some 
pity upon a woman’s curiosity when I know there 
is genuine sympathy at the bottom of it.” 

The young wife did as she was desired, and 
looked up questioningly into her husband’s face. 
It was not a very movable or interesting counte- 
nance; it had all the real stoicism and external 
sweetness which a long apprenticeship to that very 
trying profession of surgery seldom fails to teach 
a man ; but it was always, to her, the noblest and 
most engrossing subject of contemplation, and just 
now there was moisture in the eyes, and an unu- 
sual pliancy about the lips, and she thought it the 
very incarnation of benignity. He passed his 
hand caressingly over her smoothly-ordered hair ; 
it gave her a world of trouble to braid and band 
those tresses round her shapely head in such a man- 
ner as satisfied her vanity and suited his taste, yet 
she was never so well pleased with them as when 
his awkward touch had disarranged them. After 
a mute exchange of looks, a language perfectly in- 
telligible to the lookers, and mere gibberish to the 
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lookers-on, (but what did that signify’) he com- 
menced his story. 

‘It is certainly the most remarkable instance 
of fortitude that ever came under my notice. Once 
or twice I could almost have fancied that she did 
not feel acutely; but women are such puzzles! 
It is sometimes impossible to surprise them into 
an exhibition of feeling by any means or at any 
moment ; and then you may be sure that there is 
something within so deep and so strong that it has 
been necessary to set a guard over it who can’t sleep 
at his post. Closed windows and iron bars are 
symptoms that there is madness inside. Well, 
you know that she went tothe funeral ; that heavy- 
featured cousin of hers was there with her, erying 
heartily the whole time. I suppose it was very 
sympathizing of her, and all that, but I own I 
could have beaten her for it. And then, after the 
funeral, she, I mean Ida, of course, was ill—and I 
was provoked with myself that I had let her go. 
I ought not to have done it.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you could not have prevented it,” 
suggested Ellen, who did not like to hear him 
blame himself even for a passing moment. 

** Nonsense, my love. A man can always man- 
age a woman, and has always a right to do so, as 
I hope you don’t mean to dispute. That is, if he 
is a sensible man, and her friend. Much more, 
of course, her husband ; but that, you know, is 
for your private consideration.”’ 

‘** But what could you have done, Henry ?’’ per- 
sisted the wife, smiling as she put her hand into 
his with a kind of silent understood pledge that no 
management could be necessary where there would 
never be any resistance. 

‘** Turned the key upon her, to be sure,”’ replied 
the unceremonious Henry, ‘‘ and trusted to her 
good sense. to thank me for it afterwards, or not, 
as the case might be. But she deceived me. I 
fancied her body equal to her mind, and it was 
the body which gave way at last. Youth and 
strengih have enabled her to shake it off.”’ 

** And your care, and good treatment of the 
ease,’’ interposed Ellen resentfully. 

**That of course. Say that to anybody who 
asks you, my dear. Oh Ellen! It was arich treat! 
If I had not been so sorry for her, I could have 
roared with Jaughter.”’ 

** With laughter! What can you mean?” And 
her face expressed an amazement which almost 
bordered upon disapproval. 

**'To see the intense discomfiture of that cox- 
comb cousin, whom I utterly abominate. While 
she was ill, he spoke of their engagement as a 
matter of certainty ; I am bound in charity to be- 
lieve that he was self-deceived ; but I think in my 
heart that even his enormous vanity scarcely ex- 
tended so far. He thought, so I conjecture, that 
she was a mere child in character, wholly in the 
power of any one who could speak a few soft words 
to her, and now more especially so, as having lost 
her natural guardian, and belonging as a matter 
of right to him and to his father. He thought he 
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had the whole game in his own hands—that he 
had her in a net—that she had no escape. No 
other view can account for so clever a man’s so 
entirely committing himself. She, poor child, 
never gave hima thought; but as she began to 
recover composure, and power of comprehension, 
itseemed to me that she ought not to be any longer 
ignorant of the manner in which her name was 
being used. You knowl am a very plain-spoken 
person—it was no use to trust so delicate a matter 
in the hands of the gentle Agnes, who, between 
ourselves, has not much more mental grace or 
agility than a lame cow—so I spoke to her myself.”’ 

** You did !”’ exclaimed Helen, with true woman- 
ly interest kindling in her face, ‘1 wonder you 
could do it! And what did she say ?”’ 

** Opened wide her childish blue eyes, and stared 
at me with an expression of such blank astonish- 
ment that I could scarcely keep my countenance, 
and then, shaking her pretty head to and fro with 
a weary, passive, troubled look, begged that I 
would be so very kind as to explain cousin Alex- 
ander’s mistake to him. She evidently shrank from 
the office, and | undertook it ina moment. Of 
course you understand clearly that it was because I 
wished to oblige her—I had no spite against him, of 
course. But as I said before, | am a plain-spoken 
person, and I did not decorate my errand with any 
superfluous tenderness.”’ 

** Oh, Henry !”’ cried his wife, ‘* what pleasure 
can you find in talking as if you were so hardheart- 
ed! and to me, who know you! I am sure you 
were really very sorry for his disappoirtment.”’ 

‘* Chaff, my love !’’ was Henry’s elegant answer. 
‘“* The disappointment was to his vanity—nothing 
higher. ‘The man who takes it for granted that a 
woman who has never coquetted with him nor en- 
couraged him, is ready to marry him, and who says 
so openly, is either so obtuse that he won’t feel his 
rejection, or so imprudent that he deserves to feel it.” 

** But without meaning to coquette or encourage,”’ 
remonstrated Ellen, ‘* one may give a false impres- 
sion, you know, without any fault—that is, uncon- 
sciously. ” 

‘** Remember this, Ellen !’’ interrupted her hus- 
band, speaking more gravely, ‘‘ that a fault is not 
a whit the less a fault because it is committed un- 
consciously ; rather the more, because such uncon- 
sciousness shows a want both of the habit of self- 
restraint and of the periodical check of self-examinas 
tion. You should be more ashamed to own yourself 
unconscious of a fault half an hour after its com- 
mittal, than to confess that you have committed it.” 
He looked down upon her upturned face, into which 
an expression of docile, reverent attention, almost 
that of a child receiving its lesson, had instantane- 
ously come, and resumed his former tone of banter. 
** But I see how it is, you want me to believe that 
you have refused some dozen admirers, without hav- 
ing given one of them due reason to accuse you of 
flirtation. Oh, what a thorough woman you are !”’ 

‘* You say that as if you meant it for blame, but 
1 take it as the highest possible praise,” rejoined 
Ellen in the same tone. 
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** You are right !’’ said Henry emphatically. 

** But tell me about Miss Lee’s going away. 
Had she no one with her except the cousin of 
whom you speak so disrespectfully ?”’ 

** Yes, there came a friend, a Mrs. Tyrrel, a 
handsome woman, nay beautiful, but with some- 
thing not altogether attractive about her. Very 
pale and grave, the latter I suppose from sympathy, 
the former the result of an illness, which indeed had 
prevented her from sooner coming to poor Ida’s 
assistance. And this morning they went away 
together. The lovely Agnes remained to console 
her brother. Poor woman ! I ought not to satirize 
her; I believe she is as good as a vile temper will 
suffer her to be, and as agreeable as any one can 
be, who is by nature unconquerably repulsive.”’ 

‘* What a consistent speech,’’ cried Ellen, ‘* to 
be commenced with the assertion that you ought 
not to satirize her !”’ 

‘* Very consistent indeed, if you had been aware 
of the mental parenthesis, which was to the effect 
that I chose to do what I ought not.”’ 

** Is that a conscious or an unconscious fault?” 
asked Ellen demurely. 

He smiled, but it was an absent smile. With 
true masculine perverseness in all matters of feel- 
ing, he had been jocose and ironical so long as she 
was tender, serious and sympathetic ; and now that 
with true feminine docility she had, not without 
an effort, assumed his mood, and hidden her pity 
beneath badinage, he ceased to do violence (for 
he had been doing violence) to his own inward 
emotions, and melted neturally into seriousness. 
She watched his face witha sense of rebuke, wholly 
uncalled for, but wholly natural ; wished her gentle 
retort unspoken ; and listened to him as though 
he had been a prophet. 

** Poor child!” said he pensively, ‘‘ yet 1 don’t 
know whether pity for so noble a nature is not 
misplaced. Were she a man, I should reverence 
her; but she is the child of her mother Eve, and 
if self-dependence and self-government be forced 
upon her, it must be through acute suffering. Nay 
more—there will ever be in them more of semblance 
than of reality. If she seem composed and con- 
tented, it will be because the inward nature is not 
annihilated but enslaved; and the slave feels what 
he dares not show, all the more intensely because 
he is compelled to hide it. Poor child! I hope 
she will have some one to lean upon, but so far as 
a stranger can judge, her position would seem very 
desolate. I wonder if I shall ever see her again? 
What shall I then think of the soft heart which 
has been forced into so stern a mould ?”’ 

The young wife’s uplifted eyes glistened with 
a dew which came from a deeper fount than that 
of pity. She was thanking God and man for her 
own blessedness in that she had found a shadow 
from the heat and a shelter from the storm. And 
so—for the look was too eloquent to remain un- 
answered—the lonely Ida was for the moment for- 
gotted by both. 

Her biographer echoes doubtfully the last sen- 
tence—‘‘ I wonder if we shall ever see her again !”” 
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THOMAS CARLYLE AND JOHN HOWARD. 


WE were never more in need than now of men 
of strong, stern thought. We suffer so much from 
exaggeration in the direction of morbid sympathy, 
and philanthropy so called, that we are driven, in 
spite of ourselves, to the opposite extreme of rigor 
and severity. Perhaps we may settle down at last 
in some via media ; but in the mean time, we are not 
quite satisfied with either extreme : the one sickens, 
the other frightens us. Nevertheless the reaction, 
like a change of air from a marsh to a mountain, 
is on the whole salutary and invigorating. Per- 
haps when we get back we may seriously set our- 
selves to some work of drainage. But metaphors 
apart, and in simple, grave earnestness, we do here 
tender our hearty acknowledgments to the small 
and select body of reactionaires, who, in this era of 
** philanthropic movements,’’ hold up their hands 
for justice to honesty and severe repression for 
crime. Alas for the poor honest working man 
fallen upon these evil days, when the abolition of 
the punishment of death by the hand of the hang- 
man is made to take precedence of the abolition of 
the certain doom of death by cholera, consumption, 
and fever! Give place to the murderer and thief : 
rogues, and vagabonds, and model-prisons first ; 
laborers, and artisans, and decent dwellings after- 
wards. In the mean time, the reports of the special 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, and the 
organized expatriation of the poor needlewomen. 
How small a matter this, even if expedient, com- 
pared to the lavish expenditure of government on 
prisons and prisoners ! 

As we said before, we want men of strong, stern 
thought ; men who wiil not tear up the report on 
-he Law of Settlement, or the letters in the Morning 
Chronicle, to stuff pillows withal, on which to lay 
their heads and sleep in peace, in spite of laborers 
trudging seven miles to and fro to their work in the 
country, or buying donkeys out of starvation- 
wages to carry them; or poor tailors and needle- 
women in town garrets and cellars, wearing their 
weary lives away in the service of the hardest of 
taskmasters. No. We want men in whom a let- 
ter from our “‘ Special Correspondent”’ shall bring 
on without fail a fit of mental indigestion, with dis- 
turbed sleep and troubled dreams, and the night- 
mare, and a feverish waking in the morning, and 
wrathful indignation venting itself in strong utter- 
ances. Wecan more easily forgive such an one 
for talking of shooting idle vagabonds who starve 
their neighbors by refusing to work, than we can 
compe the indifference of the great mass of man- 

ind who care for none of these things. Go on, 
then, and prosper, Thomas Carlyle, with thy rude, 
stern remedies, couched in strange barbaric Eng- 
lish. We can forgive thy exaggeration, and sym- 
pathize with thy honest purpose, and tolerate even 
thy strange speech, and promise to read all thy 
Latter Day Pamphlets ; which we will also under- 
take to commend to the special attention of all 
“able editors,’ and followers of ‘‘ the philan- 
thropic movement of the age.’’ Nay, though we 
have a bone to pick with thee on the subject of John 
Howard, we promise to differ from thee without 

er or abuse. 

‘o do Mr. Carlyle justice, he does not wholly 
despise good John Howard. He is even for him— 
‘the modest, noble Howard ;’’ so that, perhaps, 
after all, there is more of acertain perverse temper 
than of conviction in other epithets, which sound to 
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our ears rather depreciatory than otherwise. But 
whatever may be the physical or metaphysical ex- 
planation, certain it is, that the epithets ‘* beauti- 
ful philanthropist,’ ** beautiful individual,” ‘a 
dull and even dreary,”” man, applied to “ solid 
John,”’ or “ dull, solid Howard,” are somewhat 
worse than ‘ damning with faint praise.””’ The au- 
thor of the Latter Day Pamphlets cannot but re- 
spect John Howard; but he measures out his praise 
very sparingly and his disrespectful epithets very 
liberally, and, as we undertake to prove, labors 
under a somewhat serious misapprehension of 
Howard’s true character. And as it is very im- 
portant that men should know whether John How- 
ard is to be taken as a model for imitation, or 
classed at once with the ‘ Benevolent-Platform 
Fever’’ sect, which Thomas Carlyle holds in such 
scorn and abhorrence, we propose to render to the 
| public the good service of a sound diagnosis. 
| Mr. Carlyle’s history of Howard done into plain 
| English, with the part of the ‘* Destinies”’ left out, 
| would run very much as follows :—Having got 
| weary of the dull life he was leading at Carding- 
ton, Howard sets out on a visit to the gaols, first of 
England, and then of the rest of Europe, enacting 
in his own person the part of an unpaid gaol com- 
mission, doing his work in a very patient, practi- 
cal, and efficient manner, but, after all, not deserv- 
ing much credit for working without pay ; (seeing 
that Milton got only five pounds for his Paradise 
| Lost, and that Kepler did not get his pension of 
| eighteen pounds a year paid to him, and was obliged 
| to write almanacs for his bread, while engaged in 
| painfully working out the secret of the heavenly 
motions ;) and having, after all, a much less rug- 
ged task to perform than the cholera doctors in the 
| late epidemic, and vies in only the vulgar cour- 
/age common to ragged vagabonds drilled into sol- 
|diers. By these unpaid labors John Howard suc- 
ceeded in abating the gaol fever, but became the 
innocent cause of that far more distressing fever of 
our day, yclept the ‘* Benevolent-Platform Fever,” 
the unlucky fountain of sentimental schemes for the 
** abolition of punishment,’’ ‘* prison-discipline,”’ 
and other manifestations of a morbid sympathy with 
scoundrels. 

Now we are ready to join issue with Mr. Carlyle 
on every one of these propositions. We affirm that 
John Howard did not take to his great work of 

rison-inspection through weariness of the dull life 

e was leading at Cardington ; that the courage 
and perseverance which he displayed were not of 
the comparatively low order of ‘‘ cholera doctors,”’ 
much less of soldiers picked up from the streets ; 
that it is not correct to describe him as merely a 
** dull, solid man ;’’ and that he was not, in any 
sense of the term, the source of the ‘* Benevolent- 
Platform Fever.’’ But we go much further. We 
contend that John Howard was by no means desti- 
tute of a certain sort of genius and originality, and 
we affirm that just as he misunderstood and under- 
valued himself, when he spoke of himself as the 
mere ‘* plodder,’’ whose mission it was to *‘ go about 
to collect materials for men of genius to make use 
of,’ so does Mr. Carlyle misunderstand and under- 
value him when he fails to recognize in him one 
of his own heroes—a man of the true Abbot Samp- 
sun cast. 

Let us first vindicate Howard's claims to the pos- 
session of that animal courage which places him 
at once on a par with the soldier, to whom it is 
Mr. Carlyle’s pleasure to compare him, We are 
told, that when engaged in his survey of foreign 
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hospitals, and during his voyage from Smyrna to 
Venice, the ship in which he sailed was attacked 
by a Tunisian privateer, and that a cannon loaded 
with spikes, nails, and old iron, and pointed by our 
philanthropist himself, was discharged with such 
effect as to cause the corsair to sheer off. The 
“dull, solid Howard’? knows therefore how to 
fight, and contrives, somehow or other, on the very 
spur of the moment, to ply his unwonted trade with 
somewhat of skill and ingenuity ; so that the good 
man is found to possess the physical courage com- 
mon to the drilled soldier and the majority of Eng- 
lishmen, plus that moral courage which, together 
with other great attributes, was in a very peculiar 
manner his own. 

But if it is unfair to John Howard to represent 
his courage as of a piece with the animal intrepid- 
ity of the common soldier, it is, if possible, still 





more incorrect to compare him with the cholera 
doctor. For, in the first place, even if cholera were | 


as contagious a malady as the gaol fever was—a| 


disease of that malignity that the infection clung to | 
the very clothes of prisoners, and was wafted with | 
the air to judges, sheriffs, and juries assembled to| 

| 


try them—Howard would have exhibited more cour- 


not have persevered with tae immortal works they 
had taken in hand ; but the selfish inducements of 
ambition and love of praise, from which Howard 
was singularly free, certainly inspired the poet and 
philosopher with motives which the philanthropist 
drew exclusively from a higher and purer source. 
Pecuniary considerations formed no part of the in- 
ducements to labor, either of Milton or Kepler ; but, 
for our own parts, we look upon it as much more 
difficult for a rich man to take to a life of self-de- 
nying usefulness than for a poor one to court the 
muses, or scan the philosophy of the heavens with- 
out hope of remuneration. We cannot, therefore, 
avoid coming to the conclusion that John Howard’s 
heroism was as mu¢h superior to that of Milton and 
Kepler as was his physical courage to that of the 


soldier, or his moral courage to that of the cholera 


— 

ut the character of John Howard must be vin- 
dicated from the charge which his own modesty, 
and the misapprehensions of Mr. Carlyle, have 
brought against it of want of originality. We 
must show that he was not, to use his own phrase, 
a mere ‘* plodder,”’ or, to use Mr. Carlyle’s epithet, 
a ‘* dull, solid’? man. Burke was much nearer to 


age in facing its dangers than men trained from, the truth when he characterized “his plan’’ as 
their very boyhood to a professional indifference to | ‘‘ original,’’ and one “as full of genius as it was 
this kind of risk could have shown in their house-| of humanity.’? We contend that it was no small 
to-house inspections. Indeed, the utter fearlessness | thing to have invented, so to speak, the theory and 
with which John Howard, unused to encounter the | practice of Inspection ; to have been the first to set 


risks of infection, visited the loathsome dungeons | systematically to work, on the large scale, to col- 


into which the gaolers themselves refused to foliow | 
him, rises as much superior to the every-day cour- 
age of cholera inspectors as does the extempore 
bravery, which prompted him to take so active 
part in the defence of his vessel, to the daring of the 
sailor trained to battle. 

But Howard’s courage, in facing the gaol fever 
in the prisons of England, and the plague itself in 
Smyrna and Constantinople, will appear in all its 
true superiority when we recollect that, even before 
the cholera reached England, the Board of Health 
had expressed in the strongest possible terms its con- 
viction that cholera was not a contagious malady ; 
and though this opinion may have undergone some 
modification as the result of experience, it is noto- 
rious that even those medical men who believed it 
to be contagious admitted, at the same time, that 
the danger of catching the disease was extremely 
small. We conclude, therefore, in opposition to 
Mr. Carlyle, that Howard displayed a courage, both 
pliysical and moral, of the very highest order, 
which cannot be justly compared with the animal 
courage of the drilled soldier, or the moral courage, 
such as it is, of the cholera doctor. But it was not 
by fighting bravely, with the alternative of death or 
slavery staring him in the face, or even by bearding 
the gaol fever in its loathsome dens, that Howard 
displayed the true metal of which he was made. 
His superiority to other men consists in the victory 
which he achieved over himself, in subduing the 
natural love of ease and sloth, which is the be- 
setting sin of all men, and the peculiar temptation 
of those who, like Howard, are born to wealth and 
independence. Before he could bring himself to 
made deliberate choice of the lot in which is to be 
found, to use the expressive language of Bentham, 
** the least of that which selfish nature covets, and 
the most of what it shrinks from,’’ he must have 
brought every selfish feeling into that complete 





subjection, without which there can be no real hero- 
ism. Something of this victory over self both 
Milton and Kepler must have gained, or they would | 


lect and arrange leading facts illustrative of the 
actual status of an important class of men. So that 
it would be much more correct to designate him as 
the founder of the sect of inspectors, voluntary and 
governmental, than of the sect of platform orators. 
But even this patient and methodical collection of 
facts does by no means constitute Howard’s sole 
claim to originality. That claim rests, in a still 
greater degree, on the use he made of them. It 
may be known to some of our readers that Howard 
was not the first man who visited our prisons. So 
early as 1701 a committee by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge took that good work 
in hand, made reports to their employers, distrib- 
uted money and tracts, and ministered in sundry 
ways to the comfort and instruction of the prisoners. 
But their condition underwent no permanent im- 
provement. ‘They remained still the companions 
of filth and the victims-of fever, and subject to cer- 
tain forms of tyrannical injustice, to which we shall 
presently have occasion to allude. Howard, on the 
other hand, showed himself, if not a man of genius, 
at least a man of talent and originality, when, in- 
stead of contenting himself with such palliatives as 
his predecessors had administered, he went at once 
to the root of the evils in question—presented him- 
self with his facts in his hand at the bar of the 
House of Commons, and at the close of the very 
first year of his labors succeeded in obtaining two 
acts of Parliament in favor of his clients. 

Howard, then, was by no means destitute of a 
certain originality and acuteness of mind. We 
care not to vindicate his claim to be considered a 
man of genius, for that term is of too unsettled 
import to be worth disputing about; but we must 
contend that he is very imperfectly described by 
any of Mr. Carlyle’s epithets. But there is another 
and more important point in which Howard has 
been, if possible, still less understood. He has 
been looked upon merely as a prison inspector and 
reformer; whereas he was this, and much more 
than this. No one who regards Howard only iu 
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that light has the true key to his character. To 
understand him aright, we must begin with his 
imprisonment in France. We see him there as a 
prisoner of war, liberated on his parole, and suffered 
to return to England, not to congratulate himself 
on his own escape, or to entertain his friends with 
a history of his own adventures and sufferings, but 
instant with the Commissioners of Sick and 
Wounded Seamen for the liberation of his com- 

anions in exile. We next find him, after an 
interval of time, at Cardington, building cottages 
for the poor, and taking effectual measures for rais- 
ing his benighted tenantry in the scale of physical 
comforts, and moral and religious improvement. 
And then, when this good work had been brought 
to a conclusion, and he was appointed sheriff of the 
county of Bedford, his attention is directed, in the 
performance of his bounden duty, and not from 
ennui at Cardington, or merely to gratify a whimsi- 
cal taste, to the state of prisons, and the fate of 
their inmates. The magnitude of the evils he there 
discovered decided him to make the improvement 
of the condition of the prisoner the work of the rest 
of his life. ‘The true key to John Howard's char- 
acter, then, is lost when we regard him as a whim- 
sical philanthropist, smitten with an almost insane 
fancy for visiting prisons and lazarettos. We con- 
tend, on the contrary, that he was a man of most 
sane intellect, with a kind, warm heart, a clear 
head, and a tender conscience, who, when he wit- 
nessed any form of remedial suffering, sympathized 
with it till he made it his own, and, impelled by a 
stern sense of duty, could not rest till he had 
redressed it. Among the war-captives in France, 
on his estate at Cardington, in the prisons of Eng- 
land, in the hospitals and lazarettos of the Conti- 
nent, he was still the same unselfish laborer for the 
good of others; the most enterprising, the most 
persevering, the most self-denying, the most intre- 
pid, and withal the most modest of men. He pos- 
sessed all the unconsciousness of true greatness ; 
he had every mark of what Mr. Carlyle would eall 
atrue hero. We confess that we are greatly sur- 
prised and somewhat disappointed that our author 
has failed to reeognize in John Howard one of his 
own prime favorites. 

But we are still more surprised and disappointed 





to find this heroic man set down as the innocent 
cause of the ** Benevolent-Platform Fever.”” We 
ask Mr. Carlyle, in the name of common sense, | 
where he contrives to discover in good John How- | 
ard a trace of that disposition to substitute talking | 
for action, and sympathy for scoundrels for earnest | 
efforts for the improvement of the condition of hon- 

est men, which too generally characterize the vie- 

tims of the aforesaid ‘* Benevolent-Platform Fever?”’ | 
Between this true prison-hero and the ranters of | 
Exeter Hall, what one point of resemblance can he 
possibly find? Was John Howard a talker, either 





circumstance which excited him to activity ‘‘ was 
seeing some who, by the verdict of juries, were 
declared not guilty; some on whom the grand jury 
did not find such an appearance of guilt as subjected 
them to trial ; and some whose prosecutors did not 
appear against them, after having been confined for 
months, dragged back to gaol and locked up again 
till they should pay sundry fees to the gaoler, the 
clerk of assize,’’ &c. It was on behalf of these 
innocent men, and of the poor debtors who were 
made to share their sufferings, that all Howard’s 
sympathies were excited. As to the thieves and mur- 
derers, there is no evidence that he felt any other 
interest in them than such as was naturally excited 
by seeing them exposed to dangers which were no 
part of their sentence. He did not deem it just, 
even to the most depraved of mankind, to sentence 
them to hard labor or the gallows, and to superadd 
an attack of gaol-fever. Beyond this John Howard 
does not appear to have shown more sympathy 
with scoundrels than Mr. Carlyle himself would 
approve. We contend, then, that John Howard 
was in no sense the first patient who suffered from 
the ** Benevolent-Platform Fever ;’’ and we further 
contend that he was in all respects a much truer 
hero than it pleases Thomas Carlyle to represent 
him. 

At the same time, however, that we defend John 
Howard, and attempt to place his truly great char- 
acter in lights in which it has not generally been 
viewed even by his admirers, we must repeat that 
we do not mean wholly to dissent from Mr. Car- 
lyle’s doctrines. Harsh as they may seem to be, 
we recognize in them more real merey than in the 
theories and practices of men who pique themselves 
on their benevolence. Nay, as we have said be- 
fore, we think such men as Mr. Carlyle much 
wanted at present, and likely to effect much good 
in spite of their exaggerations. He may not suc- 
ceed in inducing the state to enlist idlers and shoot 
them if they desert from labor; but he will, per- 
haps, prevail on all promoters of idleness to cease 
from the ill-judged squandering of money, by which 
idleness is created and perpetuated. So also with 
other men of like stern modes of thought. Those 
who utterly condemn all indiscriminate alms-giving, 
and would have the man who commits charity (') 
in the street, highway, or doorway, fined for his 
folly, and the recipient flogged for his wickedness, 
may fail in this, but still sueceed in pouring upon 
all careless distributors of money the contempt 
which their folly merits. ‘Those, also, who protest 
against the mock-humanity of the blockade of the 
African coast, though they may make no impression 
upon an impracticable prime minister, may be the 
means of rendering any similar philanthropic cru- 
sade henceforth impossible. 

Once more, then, we tender our thanks to Mr. 
Carlyle and the reactionists for their hearty abuse 


in public or in private? Did he not, on the con-| of Model Prisons, Indiscriminate Alms-giving, 


trary, in all places and at all times, refuse to con- 
verse on the subject of his own labors, turning off 





Universal Suffrage and Ballet-box Panaceas; but 
we must still cling to our hero, John Howard, as a 


every attempt at commendation with a few words| man worthy of all admiration, and a very proper 


of depreciation, and hastily directing the conversa- 
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| 


model for all country gentlemen who have hitherto 


tion to some other point? And as to that morbid | yielded to the temptations of the Law of Settle- 


sympathy with scoundrels, which Mr. Carlyle holds 
in such just abhorrence, where can we discover any 
trace of that weakness in John Howard? Has Mr. 
Carlyle forgotten the fact, which Howard puts so 
prominently forward, that his sympathy was mainly 
exerted on behalf, not of thieves and felons, but of 
innocent men? Howard tells us himself that the 





ment, to the neglect and injury of the poor on their 
estates ; to all victims of the ‘** Benevolent-Platform 
Fever ;’’ and to all and sundry of whatever rank or 
position in life who find themselves tempted to pre- 
fer talking philanthropy at public meetings to act- 
ing Christianity at home. 
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PUNCH’S POLICE.—A VERY MELANCHOLY CASE. 


Yesterpay a gentleman of the name of Thomas 
Carlyle was brought before Mr. Punch, charged 
with being unable to take care of his own literary 
reputation—a very first-rate reputation until a 
few months past—but now, in consequence of the 
reckless and alarming conduct of the accused, in a 
most dangerous condition ; indeed, in the opinion 
of very competent authorities, fast sinking. 

The office was crowded by many distinguished 
persons, all of them manifesting the most tender 
anxiety towards the accused; who, however, did 
not seem to feel the seriousness of his situation ; 
but, on the contrary, with folded arms and deter- 
mined expression of visage, called the worthy 
magistrate (Mr. Punch) a ** windbag,”’ a “ serf of | 
flunkeydom,”’ and ** an ape of the Dead Sea.” 

John Nokes, a policeman with a literary turn, 
proved that he had long known the doings of the 
accused. Witness first became acquainted with 
him through his “‘ Life of Schiller,’ a work done 
in the very best and decentest manner, in which no 
offence wheter was committed against the peo- 
ple’s English; for he, John Nokes, had no idea 
that English should be called either ‘* king's ’’ or 





** gueen’s,"’ but emphatically ‘‘ the people’s Eng- 
lish.” Had since known the accused through 
** Sartor Resartus,’’ ‘*'The French Revolution,”’ | 
** Past and Present,’’ and “Oliver Cromwell.’’ | 
From time to time, as he went on, witness had | 
marked, with considerable anxiety, an increasing 
wildness, a daring eccentricity of manner in the | 
doings of the accused, frequently observing that he | 
delighted to erack and dislocate the joints of lan-— 
guage, and to melt down and alloy sterling English 
into nothing better than German silver. Neverthe: 
less, witness did not believe the reputation of the 
accused in any positive danger, until some three or 
four months back, when he detected him running | 
wildly up and down the pages of ** Fraser’s Maga- 
zine,’’ pelting all sorts of gibberish at the heads 
of Jamaica niggars—fantastically reproaching them 
for being ‘‘ up to the ears, content,in pumpkins, 
when they should work for sugar and spices ’’ for 
their white masters—threatening them with the 
whip, and, in a word, dealing in language only 
dear to the heart—witness meant pockets—of Yan- 
kee slave-owners and Brazilian planters. Since 
then, witness had named his suspicions to several 
most respectable publishers, warning them to have 
an eye upon the offender. 

Peter Williams, teacher at the Lamb-and-Flag 
Ragged School, deposed that he had purchased 
two numbers of a work by the accused, called 
‘* Latter-day-Pamphlets.’’ ‘The first number ap- 
peared to him (witness) to develop rabid symp- 
toms—but in the second, in Model Prisons, there 
was nothing in it but barking and froth. (Here 
several passages were read, that fully bore out the 
opinion of the witness; passages which created a 
melancholy sensation in court, many persons sigh- 
ing deeply, and in more than one instance dropping 
**some natural tears.’’) Witness did not believe 
it consistent with public safety that, in his present 
temper, the accused should be trusted with pen and 
ink. If permitted the use of such dangerous weap- 
ons he would—until recovered from his present 
indisposition—inevitably inflict upon his reputation 
a mischief from which it could not recover. As it 
was, witness considered it far from safe. 

Mr. Punch asked the accused if he had anything 





to say ; whereupon accused, with a withering smile, 
replied : 


‘¢ Preternatural Eternal Oceans ’’—* Inhuman 
Humanitarians ’’—*‘ Eiderdown Philanthropy ’— 
** Wide-reverberating Cant ’’—‘* Work Sans Holi. 
day ’’—** Three Cheers more, and Eternal, Inimi- 
table, and Antipodean Fraternity ’’—‘* Pumkin- 
dom, Flunkeydom, Foolscapdom, and Pen-and- 
Inkdom !”’ 

Mr. Punch observed, this was a melancholy case. 
He could not release the accused unless upon good 
and sufficient surety. Whereupon two gentlemen 
—publishers of the first respectability—declared 
themselves willing to be bound, that the accused 
should not, until ina more healthful frame of mind, 
be allowed the use of paper and goosequills. 

It is believed that if accused again offend, the 
whole body of publishers will insist upon his com- 
pulsory silence. Let us, however, hope better 
things. 





From the N. Y. Eve. Post. 
LETTERS FROM JAMAICA.—NO. VIII. 
Kingston, February Ist, 1850. 
Norwitustanpine the length of my last com- 
munication, | was able to explain but a single 
one of the many causes which have operated to 
depress the industrial energies of this island. 
had no occasion to exaggerate the consequences 
of that fell inheritance which slavery always be- 
queaths to the nation that has tolerated it—the 
degradation of field labor; for, in the first place, 
every American by this time knows that the evil 
ean hardly be over-stated, and in the next place, I 
can enumerate many other causes of the prostration 


I see about me, which must have dragged this island 


down to poverty and ruin, though no change had 

ever been made in the character of the labor em- 

—— or in the tariff by which it was protected. 
will proceed to mention some of them. 

Nine tenths of the Jand under cultivation, before 
the emancipation act, was owned by absentees. 
That proportion has not been diminished materially, 
except by the abandonment of properties, as it is 
called—that is, ceasing to cultivate them, selling 
off their movable improvements and furniture, and 
surrendering them to weeds and under-brush. This 
disposition has been made, as I mentioned the other 
dav, of some 400,000 acres. 

But the proportion of absentees has been made 
up since, by the purchase of depreciated estates 
upon the foreclosure of mortgages given to secure 
absent money-lenders, of whose operations I will 
speak presently. ‘There are, therefore, very few 
extensive proprietors of land among the resident 
population of the island. 

he blighting influence of absenteeism, and its 
tendency to drive from a country its wealth, its 
intelligence, its ingenuity, and its patriotism, have 
been made familiar to the world by the unhappy 
experience of Ireland. I need not speak of them, 
therefore, in detail. ‘There are some features of 
the system in its operation here, which are not 
quite so obvious. Most of the land is held by Fng- 
lish proprietors, whose residence has usually been 
distant from it at least one month’s sail. This 
involved the necessity of employing a resident attor- 
ney, to take a proprietary supervision of the estate, 
whose dyty it is to employ an overseer to conduct 
its tillage, and who is expected to advise the pro- 
prietor of everything connected with its manage- 
ment, and to transmit the proceeds of the crops 
whenever there are any to transmit. 
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The overseer occupies the mansion, usually a 
handsome house, where he is attended by from 
three to five servants, and as many horses, with the 
aid of which, he keeps an eye to the culture and 
harvesting of crops, the employment of men for the 
purpose, and the devising of excuses for the short 
returns which are sure to follow the indifference, 
laziness, and dishonesty, which, in nine cases out of 
ten, characterize his management. 

But this hierarchy of agencies is not yet com- 
lete. Each overseer has from one to three book- 
eepers, as they are called, the number depending 

upon the size and productiveness of the estate. It 
is their duty primarily to keep the accounts, and 
incidentally to act as checks upon the overseer ; 
and it is the duty of the attorney to act as a check 
upon both. These different agents have to be paid 
a compensation averaging for each estate through- 
out the island, over $3,000 a year. This sum has 
to be earned, not to pay the interest on the land or 
the improvements ; not to pay for the laborers to 
cultivate it; not to bring its produce to market, but 
mostly, if not exclusively, for services made neces- 
sary by the absence of the proprietor from the 
island. 

His estate has to make a profit of three thousand 
dollars upon the investment before he can receive a 
farthing. If it fails to net that amount it is insol- 
vent, and if the proprietor have no other resources, 
he must mortgage or sell at once. ‘To escape the 
necessity of choosing between such disheartening 
alternatives, he is compelled to draw everything 
from the estate and return nothing. He turns all 
the produce into money, and ships it home as fast 
as pussible, not leaving it one a day to 
circulate in the commerce of the island. None of 
it is invested in improvements, in labor-saving 
machinery, in manuring, or in any other way for 
the benefit of the estate, but all goes off to keep 
down a foreign interest account, to pay off mort- 
gages, or to be squandered in extravagance, or 
expended upon his support elsewhere. 

Of course the estate gradually depreciates in 
productiveness and value under such a process of 
depletion, and the alternatives which they have 
sought to avoid, they have only postponed. ‘They 
are finally compelled either to borrow or sell. 

They usually have preferred the former course ; 
and this leads me to notice another of the series of 
influences which have proved so fatal to the pros- 
perity of Jamaica. ‘There is scarcely a single 
estate upon the island which is not mortgaged or 
owned by persons who have bought under a mort- 
gage sale. 1 would not speak so confidently upon 
this point, if I had not been so assured by the attor- 
ney-general of the island, who had the amplest 
opportunity of being correctly informed upon the 
subject. He said that an unencumbered estate of 
any size or value was hardly to be found here. 
What makes it worse, is that these mortgages are 
almost universally for much larger amounts than 
the property mortgaged is worth. ‘The money was 
borrowed before the abolition of slavery, and before 
the consequent depreciation of the landed securities. 
I say, it was borrowed before, because it has not 
been possible since to borrow money to any extent 
upon Jamaica property, so serious and even ruinous 
have been the losses sustained in consequence of 
the rapid depreciation of real estate since that 
event. 

The way the property became so encumbered is 
worth tracing out, for it goes further than anything 
else to explain the poverty | see about me. 











Jamaica does not furnish a sufficiently extended 
market for all her staples. Of course, therefore, 
they have to go abroad or be wasted. The British 
Parliament has always invited them to England by 
protective duties, discriminating colonial from for- 
eign products, to the advantage of the former. For 
the reasons to which | have alluded, the landholders 
were compelled, long before the abolition of slavery, 
to raise money by loans or sell their lands. But 
selling was merely changing the person of the bor- 
rower, for to borrow became sooner or later an 
inevitable necessity, under the system of absentee- 
ism by which the island is cursed. The lenders 
were naturally those who traded with the island, 
the consignees of produce, who would begin by 
making advances and end by taking mortgages. 
They would lend the planters money, upon their 
stipulating to send all their produce to the lender’s 
house in London, to be sold, and to buy from them 
whatever in their particular line the estate con- 
sumed. These arrangeménts were very generally 
made, whereby the London trader would get what- 
ever commission he chose to take for selling the 
produce, and whatever price he chose to ask for his 
own merchandise. The planter’s candle, therefore, 
would thus be burning at both ends, and I must say 
in the middle also; for he produced, sold, and 
bought at a disadvantage. 

Of course, it would not take long, under such 
financiering, for the proprietor to get a larger load 
upon his back than he could carry alone. He 
would soon experience a necessity for more money 
than could be raised upon his consignments. His 
consignees, anxious to secure their control over his 
business, are happy to lend him what he requires, 
if he will secure the loan by a mortgage upon his 
estate. He has no other security to give, and con- 
sents. From that moment his thraldom becomes 
complete, and insolvency, sooner or later, is almost 
inevitable. 

It was in this way, precisely, that nearly every 
considerable estate in Jamaica became encumbered, 
before the abolition of slavery, for nearly its full 
value at that time. Then came the emancipation 
act, and the consequent fall in the price of real 
estate, which has been steadily obeying a downward 
tendency, until it no longer possesses one tenth of 
its former value. 

The change wrought by this law in 1836, in the 
character of the labor would necessarily have pro- 
duced some confusion for a time, and perhaps seri- 
ous pecuniary losses were inevitable, but both the 
confusion and the losses were aggravated to a ruin- 
ous extent by the large indebtedness of the island. 
The planters had nothing in their hands to defend 
themselves with when the blow came—neither money 
nor credit. Had they been out of debt they could 
have sustained themselves upon the money they 
received from the government for their slaves, and 
what they could have borrowed upon their land. 
But as they were situated, all the money which 
was allowed them by government as emancipation 
money had to be applied at once to the reduction 
of the mortgage debts, for the extinction of which, 
however, they were altogether inadequate. So 
that the planter, after parting with all his slaves, 
was left under a heavy debt to contend against a new 
system of labor and a depreciating property. The 
island was utterly insolvent the day the emancipa- 
tion bill passed, and it is hardly necessary to say 
that that measure was little calculated to better her 
condition. 
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[We copy from the New York Tribune (to which we 
are so often indebted) a review, by the Rev. Dr. Griswold. 
The book reviewed is by Mr. Kimball, the author cf St. 
Leger. } 

Cuba and the Cubans: Comprising a History of the 
Island of Cuba, its present Domestic, Social, and 
Political Condition, and its Relations to England 
and the United States: By the author of ** Let- 
ters from Cuba.’’ With an Appendix, containing 
Important Statistics, and a Reply to Senor Saco 
on Annexation: ‘Translated from the Spanish. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 255. New York: Samuel 
Hueston and G. p. Putman: 1850. 


Every day the subject of Cuba attracts more and 
more attention. The public evinced the integrity 
of its moral sense, as well as its sagacity, indeed, 
in heartily supporting the prompt and vigorous 
proceeding by which the government crushed the 
aggressive and ill-considgred projects lately on foot 
for the dismemberment of the island from Spain ; 
but men have been led to think of the condition 
and fate of Cuba—her grievances, her independ- 
ence, and her annexation. We are a slow people 
in some respects; cautious, particularly in such 
momentous movements as involve great individual 
or general gains or losses; and so thinking leads 
to scrutinies and carefullest reconsiderations before 
actions ; and upon this question of Cuba, the first 
impulse being passed, with maps and statistics and 
other facts before it, the community is forming its 
solid and irreversible judgment. The writer of 
the book before us, thoroughly informed, dispas- 
sionate, and judicial in his fairness, submits the 
issues involved to the common understanding ; not 
by arguments, but by simple exhibition. He takes 
no side; he is no partisan; he is only a witness ; 
and it is in all adjudications the witness more than 
the advocate that induces and controls decisions. 

In the first and second chapters the author gives 
a brief but comprehensive historical sketch of 
Cuba, from its discovery to the appointment of the 
present captain-general ; and from this recital of 
unquestioned facts alone, it is sufficiently apparent 
that she may be regarded as a child to be taken 
from an ignorant and brutal parent and placed un- 
der acceptable and suitable guardianship. The 
third chapter is chiefly occupied with the geogra- 
phy, topography, and natural resources of the 
island. The fourth and fifth are upon its society 
and manners, and they disclose habits and customs 
and a state of morals that will pain as much as 
they will interest the reader. Closely related to 
these subjects is that of the sixth chapter, which 
is upon the religious cordition of the priesthood 
and the people, of which we sha!i observe only 
that it is apparently altogether authentic and im- 
partial, and that it reveals a condition of profligate 
degradation scarcely to be paralleled, at this time, 
in any other part of the world. The author is 
explicit and particular, giving freely names and 
dates with circumstances, and challenging, and 
suggesting processcs, for their examination. De- 
scribing, with the feeling of a Christian, profoundly 
imbued with a religious spirit, the all-pervading 
and all-demoralizing infidelity, and tracing it to 
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the administration of affairs rather than to the 
creed which is established by authority, he offers 
the following notorious facts, in illustration and 
confirmation of his more general statements : 


The country curates may, in general, as a class, 
be set down as an example of al] that is corrupt in 
immorality, all that is disgusting in low and brutal 
vice. Of the number there is one—Don Felix del 
Pino—too notorious, too illiterate, and too shame- 
less, to care for even this publication of his name, 
whose career presents so shocking and frightful an 
example of vice that I will mention a few of its 
characteristic traits, as a proof of what is possible 
in the Island of Cuba at the present day. This 
man, who is the curate of an interior town, is in 
the habit of exacting $200 for an insignificant pre- 
tended attempt at the great ceremonies of a funeral. 
On one occasion, at a meeting of his low associates, 
he announced that he was preparing for a pleasure 
trip to the city of Havana, and in reply to their 
inquiries as to the pecuniary means on which he 
relied for that object, he simply answered, that a 
certain respectable old woman, whom he ‘named, 
was on the eve of death, and that her funeral ex- 
penses would supply him the means. Having af- 
terward ascertained that she was unexpectedly im- 
proving, he vowed that she should die, and hastened 
to her bedside, where, prostituting the rights of his 
sacred ministry, he labored to dissuade her from 
any hopes of recovery, and harassed her mind with 
such agonizing and terrible pictures, in such a tone, 
and with such evidently evil design, that the 
friends of the poor despairing sufferer felt com- 
pelled to interfere, and rescue her from his guilty 
hands. On another occasion he informed a couple 
who wished to marry, but whose family relation of 
consanguinity required a dispensation from Rome, 
that he could obtain the grant for that purpose at 
Havana. He therefore went to that city, and 
shortly afterward returned with the full license, as 
he pretended, to perform the marriage ; to which, 
however, he insisted on naming the attesting wit- 
nesses, or the godfather and godmother, of the cere- 
mony. He accordingly married the parties, and 
received $600 as his reward. When the couple, 
ata later day, discovered that no such authority 
could be procured at Havana, and that they had 
been made the victims of a foul deception, they 
called on him, and were met with a coo! denial of 
his having had anything to do in the matter; in 
support of which he exhibited his books, where he 
had carefully omitted to set down the case. He 
was, however, arrested for a time, in consequence, 
but no more serious penalty ever ensued. His last 
act was one which, indeed, can hardly be credited, 
though its truth is beyond question. In a letter 
coarsely written, in the most obscene and revolting 
language, to his brother in Havana, he expatiates 
on the violation of a young white female, for whom 
he had paid to her own father, and says that on 
the occasion of his first possession of her, he had 
ordered the bells of his church to be rung! The 
signature of the letter he acknowledged to be his; 
and the young girl, only thirteen years of age, 
was found at his house, and the truth of the case so 
fully proved by her testimony, and other corrobo- 
rating evidences, as to cause the imprisonment of 
the father, and the suspension of the priest from 
the office so foully seandalized. Of course, it must 
not be understood that there are many priests in 
Cuba who have reached such a depth of corruption 
as is exhibited by this revolting and hideous in- 
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stance ; but the general degradation of the clergy 
and the church, and the deep demoralization of the 
country where such a monster is not at once visited 
with signal punishment, must be sad indeed. This 
wretch may, on the contrary, be seen even now, 
though suspended from his parish cure, attending 
in his clerical robes on the public ceremonies of 
the church at Havana! 


Hardly less painful than this picture is that 
offered in the seventh chapter, in which the author 
treats of public education, and the frauds and abuses 
by which it is retarded, perverted, or prevented. 
But the most carefully prepared, important, and 
significant portion of the book is the eighth chap- 
ter, which is upon the special grievances of the 
Cubans, and most particularly those connected with 
taxation. The elaborate analysis of Cuban taxes 
is believed to be the first of the kind ever attempted, 
and its results would defy belief were not their 
truth demonstrated in the clearest manner. From 
twenty-five to thirty millions of dollars, it appears, 
are annually collected, while but from ten to twelve 
millions reach the home treasury. ‘This astonish- 
ing fact—illustrating the profligacy of officials, 
and suggesting the influences which have caused 
the attack upon this book by the Spanish residents 
here—is exhibited in the most unquestionable 
shape, in a table of abstracts of official returns, 
prepared with immense labor, and of itself consti- 
tuting a more valuable document upon the political 
and social condition of Cuba than has ever before 
appeared in English. The different sources of 
revenue are thus stated : 


Alcabala, (or 6 per cent. on sales of real estate, 
of slaves, on auction sales, on sales in shops,) bulls 
of the Pope ; brokers’ tax ; cattle tax ; shopkeep- 
ers’ tax ; taX on mortgages; tax on donations; tax 
on cockfighting ; tax on grants of crosses, or uses 
of uniform, &c. ; tax on promissory notes, or bills 
of exchange ; tax on the municipal taxes; yearly 
tribute of the counts, marquises, and other titles ; 
tax on all deaths of non-insolvent persons; tax 
on investments in favor of the clergy, sale of the 
public offices, sealed paper, penalties in favor of 
the royal household ; tax on the property of the 
Jesuits, sales of public lands ; tax on establishment 
of auctioneers ; tax (4 percent.) on law expenses ; 
water canal tax, royal order of Charles LIIL., &c. 
To this must of course be added the custom-house 
duties on imports and exports, and tunnage on 
vessels. 


We cannot proceed into the details of this sub- 
ject. We refer, upon all the points of which we 
have written, to the volume itself, in which there 
is the utmost condensation compatible with per- 
spicuity. 

In the ninth and concluding chapter the author 
discusses the great question, What is to become 
of Cuba! contends that it cannot remain under 
the Spanish dominion, and that it has a right of 
revolution. 


It is a sound proposition to put to the civilized 
world, (he observes,) that no nation shall, at this 
period, oppress by any arbitrary or tyrannical des- 
potism, a dependent country or colony. Although 
the means of redress may not always be at hand, 
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no one now disputes the right of the oppressed to 
seek for and to use them. 

If a true statement has been given of the situation 
of Cuban affairs, Cuba has a right to attempt her 
freedom. ‘Taking what has been said for truth, a 
case is made out which shall justify Cuba, by the 
unanimous voice of mankind, for the act of revolu- 
tion. In the struggle she will be entitled to the 
sympathy of all Christendom. How far nations 
should adhere to the doctrine of neutrality remains, 
as yet, unsettled. A deviation from it is a dan- 
gerous departure ; for, although there is not one 
rule of morality for a nation, and another for an 
individual ; and although, as individuals, the whole 
world should sympathize with, if not assist in, the 
effort of an oppressed people, struggling with des-, 
potism, still, in such an instance, a nation cannot 
be held to the same rule. The reason is plain 
enough. If one man beholds another inflicting 
blows and wounds upon a weaker and unresisting 
fellow-creature, he does not hesitate to interfere in 
his behalf, without stopping to inquire whether or 
not he may be committing a technical assault. 
But a nation cannot interfere in the same way. 
The individual who comes forward to protect his 
fellow is amenable to the law of the land in which 
he lives, and he must answer to it if he has done 
awrong. Buta nation is amenable to no consti- 
tuted earthly authority. How far is this forbearance 
to be carried! Is there any limit to it? It is cer- 
tain that the government of the United States did 
not hesitate to sympathize with the Greeks in their 
struggle for liberty, and were only prevented by a 
constitutional objection from granting them sub- 
stantial national aid. ‘To preserve a settled state 
of things, the United States, as has been shown, 
promptly interfered to prevent the invasion of Cuba 
by Mexico and Colombia. How far the same 
government ought now to interfere, again to pre- 
serve things from change, or how far it ought to 
forward the change, it is not necessary to discuss 
here. 

Spain is too weak much longer to hold her Cuban 
possessions. It needs but to strike the blow, and 
independence is achieved to the island. In this 
instance the first step is emphatically half the jour- 
ney, and that step will not long be delayed. 

Cuba has the power, as well as the will and 
wisdom, to be free. She cannot be kept forever in 
bonds, endowed as she is with a population of 
1,200,000; with a revenue of $20,000,000 ; with 
the intercourse and light attending $60,000,000 of 
outward and inward trade; with a territory equal 
to that of the larger states; with a soil teeming 
with the choicest productions ; with forests of the 
most precious woods ; with magnificent and com- 
manding harbors; with an unmatched position as 
the warder of the Mexican Gulf, and the guardian 
of the communication with the Pacifie ;—Cuba, the 
queen of the American Islands, will not consent 
always to remain a manacled slave, and when the 
chains are to break, the United States can no more 
say ** Cuba is naught to us,’’ than Cuba can detach 
herself from her anchorage in the portals of the 
American sea, or her sentinelship over against the 
entrance of the thousand-armed Mississippi. 


It is then assumed that Cuba will remain inde- 
pendent, or will come under the protection of 
England, or will become one of our own confed- 
erated states. 

** It is,’’ says the author, very justly, “‘a poor 


excuse for the unlawful seizure of the territory of 
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a friendly power, or for an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with their rights, to raise, in avoidance of 
the charge of robbery and oppression, the plea of 
‘manifest destiny.’’’ ‘The plea is really about as 
good for the highwayman as for the cabinet. Nev- 
ertheless, there is certainly a tide in the affairs of 
nations, now and in all the hereafter, until the 
consummation of the Jaw which moves it, that to us 
is very ‘‘ manifest.” There is something that is 
astonishing, but more that is pleasing, in the pros- 
pect. Of one people shall be made all the nations 
of the earth; and this is written with an authority 
that has the force of * destiny.’”” The idea has 
been derided by the scoffers, but by them, ina great 
degree, it shall be executed. The end has been 
in process of shaping a long while, but never so 
rapidly as since we displayed the conditions of 
liberty, and its voluntary and equal obedience and 
enjoyment, and furnished in free schools, and the 
applications of steam and electricity, the means of 
its diffusion, confirmation, and perpetuity. Hitherto 
war has had its victories, nuw peace has them; 
hate made conquests, and now love, which is most 
natural ; additions to states were by the attraction 
of repulsion, and so transient ; now they are by that 
of gravitation, and it shall be seen that however 
discordant the material may seem, the influence of 
brotherhood shall so increase, that they shall be 
held together by that of cohesion, permanently. 
Without schools and newspapers there could 
scarcely be a free people at all, though there 
might be an independent one; with knowledge 
and liberty there could not be any stably vast em- 
pire, without steamboats, railroads, and telegraphs. 
All these have come in due time, and the laws of 
annexation will work fast. Wars will soon dis- 
appear. Henceforth, they will, for the most part, 
be waged against ‘ manifest destiny.”” Annexa- 
tions are not likely to be made by them; but op- 
pressed states, throughout the world, will sue for 
admission to free states ; and canals, and rivers, and 
railroad bars, and telegraph wires, will hold them 
fast together, blending all interests, and bringing 
remotest points into proximity, so that this ‘* whole 
boundless continent,’’ for purposes of government, 
shall be in closer neighborhood than, but for the 
inventions of our countrymen, is the kingdom of 
Italy. A company proposes to establish a telegraph 
line to Oregon; there is one now from the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico ; there is nothing 
in the way of one from Terra del Fuego to Green- 
land, along which, faster than lightning, intelli- 
gence shall flash from the South Pole to the North 
Pole; and Mr. Morse stands ready, for a fair 
consideration, to put a ‘ girdle round the world in 
forty minutes.’’ These things were never dreamed 
of in their philosophy who tremble at the extent 
of empires, lest they should be unwieldly, and fall 
by their own weight. If not a destiny, there is 
surely a providence that shapes our ends ; and we 
see before us the fulfilment of what seemed prophe- 
cies of the impossible, in the social and political 
affiliation and consolidation of continents and ad- 
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jacent islands, then of hemispheres, and then of 
all the peoples of the world. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, it is 
very clear, from the best possible evidence, that the 
larger and better part of the Cubans—nearly all, 
indeed, except the officials and their creatures— 
have determined to put an end to this perpetual 
military law, this unparalleled tyranny, under 
which they suffer, and to speak and act freely, to 
read what they please, and to buy their flour with- 
out paying a duty of $10.50 a barrel, not for 
** motherly protection,’’ but for oppression by the 
unnatural parent against whom alone they need 
protection. Let what will be their ultimate des- 
tiny, they have made up their minds to revolution, 
to be accomplished peaceably if it can be, forcibly 
if it must be; and the result of pending nego 
tiations will decide the time and the alternative. 

To say nothing of the well known wishes of 
the Cubans themselves, a glance at the accom- 
panying map, showing the proximity of the island 
to Florida, and its position in the highways of 
our industry, will decide the questions of fitness 
and necessity. Great Britain must have no 
Gibraltar to the Gulf of Mexico. We can no 
more yield this to her, than she to us the command 
of the English Channel or the Irish Sea. 


Cuba has been placed, (says our author,) between 
the Atlantic and Mexican seas, at the crossing 
point of all the great lines of an immense coasting 
trade, to serve as the centre of exchange for a do- 
mestic commerce as extensive as the territory of 
the Union, and as free as its institutions. It is only 
afier a careful study of the incredible extent and 
variety of the products of thirty states, with all 
their grades of climate, and in the whole cireum- 
ference of their natural and manufactured wealth, 
and then only with the map of North America dis 
tinctly before the eye, that the importance of Cuba 
as a point of reception and distribution can be fairly 
understood. 

We cannot pursue this subject of the value of 
Cuba to the United States. We cannot help 
agreeing with the author, that, as between Spain 
and Cuba, the former has forfeited every right to 
her supremacy over the latter. This, however, 
does not justify an unlawful interference on our 
part. But this country must look to it, when the 
island shall be free from Spanish dominion, that, 
in the words of John Quincy Adams, ‘* Cuba does 
not fall into the hands of any other European 
power.”” 

In anticipation of revolution, our government 
has offered to that of Spain ONE HUNDRED MII- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS for the island ; but this offer has 
not been accepted. The Spaniards are blind to 
fate. They will neither relax the severities which 
make their control intolerable, nor listen to any 
plan of peaceful separation. How the court and 
ministry are disposed to treat the subject, may be 
inferred from the language of the journals most 
immediately under their influence. The Heraldo 
of Madrid exclaims : 


It is well for all, whether natives or foreigners, 
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to know that the Island of Cuba can only be Spanish 
or African. When the day comes in which the 
Spaniards shall be forced to abandon her, they will 
do so by bequeathing their sway to the blacks, just 
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as a commander abandons a battery to the enemy, 
after defending it as long as possible—but taking 
care above everything to spike the cannon, that the 
adversary shall not make use of them. 
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And we translate from the Spanish organ in | 
New York, the Cronica: - 


Whenever Spain shall see her West India prov- 
inces threatened by a foreign force, she will, if not 
with an equal number of cannon, with the firmness 
which has in all ages distinguished her sons, oppose 
that force. If, in consequence of the war, signs 
should be manifested that the hostile elements, now 
subdued by the interest of one common race, were 
to be let loose, Spain would arm her Africans, and 
would guide them as auxiliaries, as long as it were 
in her power to do so, and would grant them full 
liberty, as a reward for their aid, when she should 





perceive that these means were not sufficiently 
powerful to resist. 

We trust the tragedies of St. Domingo will not 
be re€nacied. But the interest of the subject 
deepens. There is the utmost activity in diplo- 
macy and with commissaries, providing for the 
failure of ambassadors. It will not be long before 
all is decided ; and, in the mean while, we direct 
attention to the book which has led to this article, 
which will gratify all reasonable curiosity, and 
truly instruct the reader upon all the points which 
the author has attempted to illustrate. 

Lupwie. 
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From the Examiner, 6 April. 


SLAVERY AND THE TARIFF IN AMERICA. 


Tue dispute still rages fiercely at Washington as 
to how far it shall be permitted to those states who 
fatten on slavery to extend their system over the 
new conquests. If proximity were all, the slave 
portion of the United States has acquired almost a 
continent to spread itself over ; and the New Eng- 
landers and abolitionists may well shudder at the 
advance of the dark shade of slavery over the 
breadth of a continent. The two parties, however, 
may be fighting for what is after all a shadow. 
Mr. Webster had hinted as much in his monster 
speech. 

Slavery applied to agriculture can only flourish 
on alluvial soils, and upon high grounds only so 
far as to satisfy the demand for labor on the allu- 
vial and sugar-producing tracts. These are fast 
exhausting. ‘Texas, indeed, had opened a new 
field. But it is to be doubted whether westward 
of the Rio Grande there exists much land capable 
of being rendered productive by slave labor. The 
table land of Mexico is not of this kind. Neither 
is the Pacific coast of America, with extremely 
few exceptions. It is, indeed, a great blessing to 
the Pacific, and to the population and races which 
live on and around it, that the facilities and 
inducements to a system of slavery do not exist. 
The aim, therefore, of the American slave-owners 
on the Atlantic to extend their system to Califor- 
nia, is, we firmly trust, as hopeless as it is pre- 
posterous. 

There is, however, one kind of industry and 
labor to which slavery is everywhere applicable, 
although slavery is in nowise needed to render it 
profitable. This is mining. It was the peculiar 
business of slaves in classic times, and is now the 
very worst and most degrading furm of slave em- 
ploy. ‘To prevent, therefore, the use of slave 
labor in the mines of either Mexico or California, 
(and mines will no doubt be opened in the latter 
country,) must be the main and steady object of the 
lovers of human equality and freedom. It is clear 
that the present race of Californian settlers do not 
want slaves, and that the free workers in the “‘ dig- 
gins’’ would not suffer the establishment of a gang 
of negroes by way of associates ; so that as long as 
gold-finding is confined to the surface of the svil, 
there is little chance of slave-exploitation. But 
with the discovery of mines it might be otherwise, 
if the Californians were not, as they seem to be, 
determined to admit of no such pollution. 

Absorbed in this great domestic quarrel, the 
United States government in Congress seems to 
have neither leisure nor inclination for either 
quarrel or rivalry with European states. Not- 
withstanding our differences on one or two points, 
we have every reason to be satisfied with the Amer- 
icans and their government. ‘The Musquito affair 
has been most happily and fairly settled ; and 
notwithstanding the unwillingness of the cabinet 
at Washington either to admit a fair reciprocity 
of duties with Canada, to consider California as 








SLAVERY AND THE TARIFF IN AMERICA.—-THE ERFURT PARLIAMENT. 


exempt from the rule of a coasting party, or te 
resist demands for raising their tariff, we must 
consider the government of Washington as a most 
friendly one. 

As to the tariff, that portion of it on which the 
American cabinet is most likely to give way in- 
flicts so palpable a wrong on American interests 
that it quite dispenses with English argument 
against it. The great raw materials of coal and 
iron are what chiefly clamor for protection, both 
unworthy of it, and utterly incapable of supplying 
the demand, as generally happens where protection 
is clamored for. But the state of Pennsylvania, 
which is rich in these products, is so populous 
and powerful, and at the same time so placed be- 
tween the contending portions of North and South, 
that it possesses the absolute power of deciding and 
turning the color of an election. ‘The demands 
of Pennsylvania, therefore, are not to be resisted. 
The only reliance must be on its future enlighten- 
ment and increased wisdom. 

One of the great leaders of the South was not 
expected to survive many days. The death of 
Mr. Calhoun at such a moment will prove ap 
irreparable loss to his party. 





From the Examiner, 6 April 
THE ERFURT PARLIAMENT. 


Tue King of Prussia has carried out his threat 
of summoning a German Parliament, to meet at 
Erfurt; and it is a scheme for which it is now 
evident he must either fight, or assume at least a 
fighting attitude. Were the King of Prussia’s 
strength in his own people, or in the German 
people, this would have sufficed to enable him to 
stand against all the threats of Austria or Russia. 
But he preferred leaning upon his army, and on 
that army he must now rely. 

The.Erfurt League, as at first formed, was a 
powerful one. It embraced all North Germany, 
tovk in the Hesses, and extended by Baden to the 
Alps. The falling off of Saxony and Hanover 
was serious, but still the continuity was not broken ; 
since, from Erfurt, Prussia touches the two Hesses 
and Baden. Now, however, the Elector of Hesse 
Cassel menaces defection, which, if it take place, 
will cut off Prussia from Baden, and reduce the 
Erfurt League to a kind of little Sonderbund. 

Nothing can save Prussia from this fate but 
boldness. The lesser princes are in her favor, 
and would remain so, were they not alarmed at 
the preponderating power and menaces of Austria 
and Russia. But were Prussia able to show that 
she did not fear them, and could act in their de 
spite, the lesser princes, the Cobourgs amongst 
others, would remain true to the Erfurt League. 

The way is plain for Prussia. It is provided 
in the constitution that all those who have ao 
cepted it, and who sin against it, are to be tried by 
a certain federal tribunal, Prussia nas summoned 
Hanover before this tribunal, which will infallibly 
condemn Hanover, It remains for Prussia to oc- 
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eupy Hanover with her armies. This she can do 
in twenty-four hours, and would meet with no 
resistance from the Hanoverians: but has the King 
of Prussia the courage to risk it? This is the 
question that all Germany asks. Were Prussia 
to occupy Hanover, the Austrians would probably 
march into Saxony to defend it. It is not proba- 
ble that a collision would ensue, but certainly much 
stormy negotiation. If Prussia does not take that 
attitude, she must abandon her pretens‘ons to form 
a separate league. The Prussian ministers, 
Manteuffel, Brandenburg, Radowitz, are all firm 
and determined to employ foree. They have al- 
ready recalled the Prussian ambassadors from the 
Hanoverian and Wurtemberg courts; and the 
only doubt is in the firmness and resolution of the 
king. 

As matters at present stand, we should have no 


doubt that Prussia would carry the day, if her king | 


had courage: for Russia, notwithstanding her in- 
crease of force in Poland, her menacing note, and 
her attitude, would not risk a war with Germany ; 
and a collision between Austria and Prussia would 
be the signal for the dissolution of the Austrian 
empire. Every one of its provinces would rise. 

The only really German antagonist that Prussia 
has, is Bavaria, represented by its able minister 
Von Der Pforten ; and if Von Der Pforten had his 
will, he would make a far more formidable oppo- 
sition to Prussia than all the armies and the men- 
aces of Austria. Von Der Pforten was a liberal, 
nay, an extreme one; and he still thinks that Ba- 
varia might bid against Prussia by proposing a 
more liberal constitution for Germany than Prus- 
sia has proclaimed—a purpose indeed, which 
breaks out in the constitution lately proposed to 
Prussia by the three kings. But Von Der Pfor- 
ten’s plan has been so metamorphosed by Schwart- 
zenburg and the Russian agents, that it is become 
an absurd net-work of absolutism, not calculated 
to deceive even the most gullible German. It is, 
in fact, more despotic than the old German Diet 
itself, and would swallow up the rights of the 
smaller princes without emancipating or interest- 
ing the people. 

There can be no mistaking the nature of the 
struggle now imminent, and the colors of the ban- 
ners on both sides. Absolutism undisguised ad- 
vances from the east of Europe, and democracy 
marches to meet it from the west. Russia looks 
to nothing less than to reéstablish the old s/atu quo 
of 1815, with the Bourbons on the throne of 
France; and she would convert Germany into a 
mere advanced fort of this absolutist crusade 
against revolutionary France. Prussia offers at 
the present moment a more serious obstacle than 
even France herself; and to crush Prussia, or at 
least to humble and change her pretensions, is the 
great and present aim of Nicholas. 





From the Examiner, 6 April. 
THE AFRICAN AMAZONS. 
Our best friend in Africa is a certain King of 
Dahomey, who loves us so well that he will do 


|anything for us but put an end to the slave trade 
)in his dominions, unless upon the terms of our 
/buying off his royal interest in the traffic by a 
| subsidy of 8,000/. a year. A smaller offer was 
actually made to his majesty without success, we 
| Suppose in the days when Mr. Stephen’s influence 
| was all-powerful. This King of Dahomey goes 
hunting for two or three months every year. The 
/hounds for his chase are an army of more than 
| 8,000 couples. We say couples advisedly, for 
nearly a half, or full 8,000, are women! Upon 
| this female force the king places the greatest reli- 
ance, and they constitute his majesty’s body-guard. 
They are his best troops. They are trained to 
,storm forts, which they do with extraordinary 
bravery and skill. They are very fine women, 
| ranging in height from five feet eight to five feet 
nine and ten. Marriage is not permitted. It 
would have the proverbial effect of doing things 
by halves. 

The King of Dahomey requested her majesty 
|to give him some war-caps for his slave-hunting 
Amazons; and to our astonishment we see it 
stated in evidence that the request was graciously 
granted, and that her majesty sent the king 2,000 
female war-caps. ‘There must surely be some 
mistake about this ; as it would, if true, involve a 
preposterous inconsistency. Our cruizers seize and 
make prize of any vessel with the slightest evi- 
dence of equipment for the slave trade; and is it 
credible that her majesty can have been advised to 
furnish any article of equipment to the troops 
actually employed in hunting down and capturing 
the slaves in the interior’ One would be curious 
to know what the pattern of the cap could have 
been for the ladies enacting the part of the dogs 
of war. We know something of the sort of caps 
with which ladies design enslaving hearts, but 
what is the mode, the fashion of the thing for en- 
slaving black bodies? How do they set their caps 
at men to make booty of their persons? What 
manner of cap does Bellona don when she sets 
about the foulest conquest, and enthrals in the 
cruellest iron fetters? 

At Timbuctoo, the body-guard wear cast-off 
lawyers’ wigs; are the King of Dahomey’s ladies’ 
war-caps of any such predatory symbol! Perhaps, 
after all, the caps were percussion caps, much 
more harmless than many of the pink-ribboned 
genus. Or, perhaps, and most probably, there 
were no caps at all presented as alleged. We 
hope and believe it will so turn out. The state- 
ment, however, whether true or false, will be 
found in the evidence of Captain Winniett, R. N., 
ex-governor of Cape Coast Castle, in the last blue 
book of evidence on the African Slave Trade, 
taken by the Committee of the House of Lords. 








From the Spectator. Week ending 6th April. 
More is going forward in Germany than meets 
the eye. Prussia is contending against failure at 
Erfurt; Austria has given a formal adhesion to 
the Wurtemberg alliance—-stipulating, however, 
that the whole Empire enter the League: facts 
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that lend significance to the personal courtesy 
which King Frederick William has shown towards 
the Duke of Genoa, son to the King of Sardinia. 
On the other hand, Austria professes a long-stand- 
ing willingness to revise the European settlement 
of 1815! The princes of Germany are shuffling 
the cards, reaction and reformation, with a view 
of cheating each other. They are manifestly bent 
on something not altogether benevolent: they are 
secret—whence it is inferred that they are striv- 
ing to evade the direct force of facts; their most 
obvious difficulty being that manifest disposition to 
cheat each other. They are anti-national in their 
objects, or all this secret diplomacy and conspiring 
would not be necessary. But if we may trust pres- 
ent appearances, the people have so much chance 
as lies in the widening breach between the rival 
ambitions of Austria and Prussia. 





India sends us word of petty border agitations. 
Affreedies have attacked our troops in Peshawur ; 
and, though gallantly repulsed, with something 
too much like impunity. Lahore murmurs with 
whispered reports of incessant plottings. The 
Nizam cannot keep quiet. But these commotions 
will of course have their usual result, as at Sik- 
kim; the rajah detained two English botanists, 
and released them after some demur : he is brought 
to submission, and—a piece of his territory has 
been ‘‘ annexed.’? The mutiny at Lahore is not 
80 serious as it looked in the first description, and 
it has been vigorously put down. On the whole, 
our army is efficient enough to keep these semi- 
barbarians in check ; and they have felt it, though 
not without expense of English blood. But can 
an army be kept in a state of efficiency without an 
occasional exercise in actual fighting! India has 
not proved a bad school for officers ; witness the 
many who have studied there, from Wellington to 
Edwardes. 





The United States are the scene of notable in- 
consistencies : the freest country in the world 
hesitates to admit California to its Union because 
that State has desired to repudiate slavery ; and 
the legislators of said freest country are indignant 
because Sir Henry Bulwer has asked for reciproc- 
ity in the coasting trade. Senator Cooper is 
astonished at the audacity of a foreign minister, 
that he should interfere with the internal affairs 
of a strange land—precisely the indignation which 
a tradesman might feel if a stranger were to enter 
his shop and offer custom. Mr. Webster’s was 
the most noted speech on the slavery question—a 
compromise between North and South; he would 
not forbid slavery in California, because he believes 
it to be impossible, through the physical geography 
of the place ; he wished ‘* Nature’’ to undergo all 
the responsibility of disobliging ‘* the South.”’ 








The Colonies have not ceased to give forth 
signs of trouble. The Cape, indeed, is resting | 
on its arms, and will probably be contented by the | 


Official concessions in London. But at the two} 


opposite extremities the ministerial optimism is 
falsified. 

In South Australia, Mr. John Morphett, a lead- 
ing independent member of the legislative council, 
announces his intention to propose a plan of con- 
stitution for that colony, in opposition to the draft 
sent out from Downing Street ; his plan being a 
fusion of elements from Mr. Adderley’s Resolu- 
tions of 1849 and Wakefield's Art of Colonization. 
What is more remarkable, the governor, astute 
Sir Henry Young, had caused Mr. Morphett’s plan 
to be officially advertised in the colony! This is 
the colonial reflex of English discussion and criti- 
cism a year ago: what may not be expected from 
the same quarter when Sir William Molesworth’s 
substitute for the ministerial bill shall have ar- 
rived ? 

British North America is discontented, angry, 
and fixing a more intent regard on the one idea of 
*‘annexation’’ with the United States. Several 
recent elections in Canada have run in favor of 
annexation. In the Nova Scotia House of As- 
sembly, resolutions calling for a more strictly con- 
stitutional government had been rejected by a ma- 
jority of only 11 to 9. In Prince Edward Island, 
a vote which is thought equivalent to one of “* no 
confidence’? had been passed by the legislature, 
and there was a government crisis in the pocket 
province. Dissatisfaction, not to say disaffection, 
is the widespread feeling; and the ministerial 
policy, if such a thing there is, manifestly makes 
no way in counteracting the bad disposition. 





Neither the House of Commons, nor this United 
Kingdom which it represents, ‘‘ cares a straw’’ 
about the Australian or any other colonies. The 
House of Commons cares about home politics. It 
happens just now to suit the views or purposes of 
all parties at home—whigs, whig-radicals, Peel- 
ites, and anti-Peelites—that the present ministers 
should be kept in office. In order to preserve the 
Russell ministry, (why is not the question,) men 
of all parties at home make sacrifices of opinion 
and object—sacrifices relating to home affairs in 
which they do take a lively interest. But in 
colonial affairs they take, speaking generally, no 
interest whatever ; (how should they, considering 
the distance')—and thus the Colonial Office is 
sure to carry just what it chooses to propose. It 
could hardly propose anything more objectionable 
than the Australian single chamber with a third 
of official members ; but if it did so, Hawes would 
gain as easily a victory over sound policy. ‘* Of 
course,”’ said a clever party man, when recently 
talking on this subject at his club, ‘* we had any 
day rather lose a colony than a division.” 





Week ending April 13. 
Tue still continued spread of the agitation in 
the Chureh, of which the Gorham dispute is the 
proximate cause, is attended by an enlargement 
also of the spirit which animates the several parties. 
The movement is far from being confined to support 
of the Bishop of Exeter, or his unwelcome pre- 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


sentee, or the Judicial Committee ; though our 
news columns will show that addresses still come 
in on all sides ; but men of active and far-sighted 
mind have become engaged upon the broad question 
of the future relations between Church and State. 
An able writer in the Christian Remembrancer 
undertakes to show that the relation of the State 
to the Church is personal through the sovereign ; 
that the power of the State is visitatorial, to see 
that the laws of the Church be fulfilled, by aid of 
the temporal power administered through a lay son 
of the Church ; and that since the admission of all 
sects into Parliament, the relation between the 
Legislature and the Church has been materially 
altered, insomuch that a corresponding and recog- 
nized change of method is demanded. At a rural 
meeting of clergy, the Reverend Charles Miller 
supports views of similar tendency ; so does Arch- 
deacon Manning at Chichester. These are among 
the many signs, that a revision of the manner in 
which the Church is connected with the State 
cannot be much longer deferred, without serious 
detriment to their future cooperation. The glaring 
obstacle to any initiation of such revision is the 
existence of a government incapable to undertake 
any ‘‘ comprehensive measure,’’ or any measure 
that demands decision and vigor, and therefore 
anxious to hush up everything, and to prevent 
questions from rising at all to test its feeble in- 
competency. 





The conduct of the French government betrays 
an increasing sense of its own danger, and tends 
more and more to place the ‘‘ Republican’’ rulers 
in a position identical with that of Charles the 
Tenth and Louis Philippe. It is prosecuting 
journals right and left; it is forbidding plays at 
the theatres, and provokes émeute thereby ; it has 
induced the committees of the Assembly to defer 
the discussion on the oppressive Jaw intended to 
put down clubs and troublesome newspapers until 
afier the Paris election—lest it should strike the 
people of Paris, during that critical business, what 
a remarkable tyrannical and retrograde government 
it has. Meanwhile the government puts forth a 
budget which does not grapple effectually with any 
financial difficulty, nor hold out any hope of relief 
from taxes. 

The Erfurt humbug seems to have exploded ; 
it is averred, not improbably, that King Frederick 
William has agreed to place the union in subordi- 
nation to the treaties of 1815—which, by destroy- 
ing any initiative or overriding power in the ‘‘ fed- 
eral state’ as distinguished from the states con- 
federated, would be a virtual surrender of any real 
German unity, and a return to separate political 
existence with no more than a common council for 
discussion of collective plans. Frederick William, 
therefore, on the present showing, has abandoned 
the great enterprise of ‘‘ German unity,”” which he 
proclaimed with such unction to his beloved Ber- 
liners, and yields for the nonce to the obstructive 
policy of Austria. It does not appear whether he 
has abandoned some magnified project of Prussian 
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unity ; and his absorption of the armies of the 
little states of Mecklenberg into his own favors 
the idea that he has fallen back upon the old 
project of making Prussia grow by encroachment. 
Prussia thus arrested, we shall probably hear no 
more from Austria of her willingness to revise the 
treaties of 1815. 

On the contrary, the gloomy color of the horizon 
in Italy suggests suspicions of some plots of reac- 
| tion more extensive than ever. The Pope is still 


| only ** about to return to Rome ;’’ but actual prep- 





| arations seem to be made for that event, and among 


them is a steady augmentation of Austrian troops 
| in the Italian peninsula. 

Lord Palmerston is in the conciliatory and re- 
tracting vein. Diplomatic relations are to be 
renewed with Spain ; and, according to rumor, the 
amusing viscount has appointed in Lord Howden 
an ambassador selected by Narvaez himself. So 
that the Spanish general is not only permitted to 
kick out the representative of Britain at pleasure, 
but also to kick a successor in when the good- 
humored fit is on him. 

The Greek affair also is said to be ‘“ settled,’’ 
by French intervention ; and, if so, it must be at 
the expense of retractation, more or less, on the 
part of Lord Palmerston. We notice attempts to 
provide a loophole for his backing out, in the dis- 
covery of some new documents, which show the 
claims of Mr. Finlay and Don David Pacifico to 
have been grossly exaggerated ; Lord Palmerston 
is suddenly enabled to see the sun at noonday. 
Well, better late than never. 





Lord Grey too has retracted from his still more 
perilously false position at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; he has given up everything—the landing of 
the convicts, the future transmission of convicts, 
the immigration of military convicts—all that the 
colonists refused. He has characteristically noti- 
fied the act of concession in despatches that vent 
his spleen at the disagreeable compulsion, and 
confess that to the last he sticks to his own opinion 
—condemning the colonists alike for their conduct 
and views, and wishing to condemn poor Sir 
Harry Smith, who had done so much to minimize 
the mischief. Lord Grey does not shine in these 
despatches : doing wrong comes far more conge- 
nially to his hand; to develop and decree a mis- 
chievous crotchet is a work of love—to do right 
is irksome, unfamiliar, and awkward. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


A verpict of manslaughter was returned by a 
coroner’s jury, at Liverpool, against an attorney, 
named Pemberton, for having caused the death of 
an old lady, named Simpson, by negligent and furi- 
ous driving. 

Tuere is at present residing in Southampton, an 
old man, named Wade, the last survivor of Captain 
Cook's companions in his voyages round the world. 
He is 99 years of age, and is in possession of all 
his faculties. He was present at Captain Cook’s 
death, and himself received a spear-wound from one 





of the islanders. 
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Dr. Prout, F.R.S., expired at his residence, 
Sackvile street, Piccadilly, on the 9th April, at an 
advanced age. Dr. Prout was deservedly well 
known to the members of the medical profession 
and the public generally, by his various contribu- 
tions to the advancement of medical science, partic- 
ularly by his Bridgewater Treatise on Chemistry, 
Meteorology, and the Function of Digestion con- 
sidered with reference to Natural Theology. The 
lamented deceased had also contributed many val- 
uable papers to the Philosophical Transactions. 


Tue Rev. William Lisle Bowles, canon of Salis- 
bury, and rector of Bremhill, Wilts, died at his 
residence in the Close, at Salisbury, on the 7th of 
April, at the age of 89. He enjoyed a high repu- 
tation in his day both as a poet and a critic; in the 
former capacity he is best known by his sonnets, in 
the latter by his controversy with Lord Byron. He 
was the intimate friend of Moore, Rogers, Crabbe, 
and Southey. In private life his kindness and 
benevolence were widely felt. 


Spurious sovereigns have recently been manu- 
factured in Birmingham. ‘The centre is composed 
of inferior metal, enclosed within a shell of stand- 
ard gold. ‘These coins are sold to the utterers at 
the rate of 16s. each. 


A uippopoTamus, intended as a present for the 
London Zodlogical Society, is about to be shipped 
in one of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
vessels, for Southampton, in April or May. The 
beast has been for some time in this neighborhood ; 
is docile and harmless, and has considerably im- 
a in dimensions and appearance under the 

ind care bestowed upon it by its European keep- 
ers. Its food consists chiefly of milk; of which it 
consumes daily the somewhat immoderate quantity 
of ten gallons! Its habits very closely resemble 
those of the common African buffalo.— Alexandria 
Letter in Morning Chronicle. 


Amone the contributors to the recent erection of 
the Friends’ new meeting-house, Preston, was the 
late George Haworth, the fraudulent actuary of 
Rochdale Savings-bank, who subscribed 25/. Sev- 
eral of the members, considering that this money 
was not his own, are raising the like amount, and 
intend to return it to the fund for paying the poor 
depositors.— Preston Guardian. 


Ir is said that ‘‘ amongst the agriculturists of 
Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and Hereford- 
shire,’’ there is a grand scheme of emigration afloat, 
which projects the purchase of a million acres of 
land in one of the Western States of America. 


Some of the paper slips dropped by the tele- 
graphing balloons, sent up experimentally by the 
Admiralty at Whitehall, have been returned by 
post from Hamburg and Altona,.a distance of 450 
miles direct. 


Box Tunvet, which is 3,192 yards in length, was 
an object of some interest on q uesday, the 9th of 
April, as on that morning at twenty-five minutes 
past five the sun shone through it. ‘The only other 
periods that such an event occurs are on the 3d and 
4th of September. 


AN oak tree, forty feet high, with three tons of 
soil on its roots, has been transplanted at Graisley, 
near Wolverhampton. ‘The tree was mounted on 
8 timber-carriage, and, with its branches lashed to 
prevent damage to windows, passed through the 
streets, a singular but beautiful sight. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Tue Plymouth Town-Council are about to lay 
down a quantity of glass pipes, jointed with gutta 
percha, as an experiment, for the conveyance of 
water. 


Dr. Gesner, of New York, believes that he can 
light that city with gas made from Trinidad asphal- 
tum, at a cost of 50 cents per 1,000 feet. 


Ar Jever, in the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, a 
remarkable discovery was recently made, composed 
of about 4,600 pieces of silver money of the period of 
the different emperors down to Antoninus the Pious. 
There is every probability that a Roman merchant 
vessel was wrecked on a sand-bank in that neighbor- 
hood, some seventeen hundred years ago. Part of 
these coins unfortunately were sold or smelted down 
by the laborers who made the discovery.— Brussels 
Herald. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MEXICAN TERRITORIES. 


We present, in this number, an authentic and 
complete copy of a valuable letter, showing the spirit 
which guided Franklin and Washington in the 
formation of the Constitution. And we congratu- 
late our readers north and south, east and west, 
that we have now a President who will fulfil his 
part of the government in the same wise and na- 
tional spirit. 

General Taylor’s recommendation to settle the 
dispute about the territory gained from Mexico, by 
admitting such states as may apply, with such 
republican constitutions as they may form, and in 
the mean time to abstain from the exercise of the 
power of Congress to legislate for the territories, 
thus avoiding the point in dispute, and leaving it to 
the inhabitants, (4y whom it must ultimately be set- 
tled,) would be worthy the sagacity of Franklin, 
and the wisdom of Washington. 

The south objects to the Wilmot proviso, as 
humiliating and unnecessary. We do not see why 
it is humiliating ; but as it does seem unnecessary, 
while the Mexican laws continue in force, to make 
any territorial iaws, we think the north and west 
ought, for the “love of the brethren,’’ to endure 
the delay of legislation until state governments shal] 
be formed. And the south, we are sure, notwith- 
standing the treasonable threats of some who un- 
worthily assume to speak for her, will patrictically 
support the laws which shall be enacted by the 
majority. The plan of the President is exactly that 
for which the south has heretofore contended. 

Foreseeing the contest which has taken place. 
we were earnest for the nomination and election of 
General Taylor, looking upon him, from character 
and position, as the very man for this érisis. In 
no respect have we been disappointed in him; and 
when we consider the simplicity and far-reach- 
ing wisdom which distinguish his plan from the 
hugger-mugger of veteran politicians and makers 
of compromises which settle nothing, we wonder 
that all good patriots do not unite upon it. For 
our own part, we think that, like one of the kings 
of Israel, he is ‘* head and shoulders above ’’ the 
scheming people in Washington. 
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The Ways of the Hour; a Tale. By the author of 
“ The Spy.’ New York: G.P. Putnam. Bos- 
ton: Redding & Co. 


This new novel is issued in the same handsome style as 
“The Spy,” “The Pilot” and “The Red Rover,” in 
Putnam’s revised and corrected edition. We never take 
in hand one of Cooper’s books without a strong feeling to 
bear and forbear as much as possible, for the sake of 
Auld Lang Syne—for the sake of an author who, what- 
ever may be his positive demerits, has long stood forth to 
foreigners as one of the most original of American writers. 
And without discussing the short comings of Mr. Cooper 
asa novelist and a romancer, there is no question that 
many of his earlier works are not only an honor to him- 
self and to his country, but that they will never be sur- 
passed, in many respects, by any who attempt the Savage 
and the Sea. And for the good that he has done in up- 
holding the cause of American literature, we always feel 
determined, as we have suid, to bear and forbear as much 
as possible when we take in hand anything from his pen. 
But he grievously tries the yaanoer of his readers. For 
years the veteran has lagged superfluous on the stage, to 
emita mass of what is facetiously denominated “ A Tale,” 
‘* 4 Romance” or “ A Novel,” on the title-page, but which 
is, in reality, a mass of abstruse abuse of things as they 
are—a series of wordy and didactic dialogues—a dry and 
tedious discussion of matters whose won length and 
breadth are beyond the comprehension of the self-made 
‘Sir Oracle.” Not that Mr. Cooper does not tell a great 
deal of abstract truth, but that, in the first place, such 
truth so told should with propriety form the staple of a 
work of fiction ; and that, in the second place, such truth 
becomes falsehood when applied to the world we live in. 

The trial by jury, like other human institutions, may 
not always be independent of prejudice and public opinion ; 
but we perv like to know what better arrangement, take 
it all in all, can be suggested. And yet, this present 
" tale,” “‘ The Ways of the Hour,” is almost entirely de- 
voted to an exposure of the possible injustice which may 
arise from an incompetent, packed and prejudiced jury. 
At least three quarters of all but the incidental portions 
of this elegznt volume of more than 500 pages are filled 
with matter, directly or indirectly, bearing upon this task. 
And when we add that this great topic is discussed in a 
one-sided and narrow-minded manner, our reader may 
judge whether the book be valuable or worthless. That 
it is uninteresting, except as one is anxious to ascertain 
the catastrophe, is proved, apriori, by the mere introduc- 
—_ of such a discussion, whether its quality be good or 
ba 


Mr. Cooper would pull down fast enough, but he offers 
us nothing new in exchange, and does not even suggest 
how anything better can be constructed. To find fault 
with present evils, without presenting a remedy, we hold 
to be unworthy a seriously reflecting man. And, certainly, 
he who errs in this way, is no more to be compared to the 
practical statesman, than the day-laborer who demolishes 
the finest edifice is to be named with the architect who 
designed and erected it. 

But, in the present case, no edifice is demolished. Mr. 
Cooper’s arguments apply to any other human inventions 
as pertinently as to juries. ‘There is none good hut 
one,” and that perfect justice, in all cases, can be meted 
out by man, can be expected by no reasonable thinker. 
But by the very nature of things, it rarely happens that 
great wrong is done to any one, while, by practical expe- 
rience, it is proved that the tendency of Len law is to 
let loose the guilty rather than to punish the innocent. 
We hold it to be almost impossible for a chain of circum- 
stances, a deliberately formed and long tested public opin- 
ion, sufficient, when in union, to produce a capital con- 
‘Yiction from any jury in the land, to accumulate upon an 
innocent man. And if they could, we should like to ask, 
** what shall be done about it,” what improvement shall 

made ? 

In the novel in hand, however, Mr. Cooper has not 
stuck to his own position. The heroine, accused of mur- 
der, does not attempt her own justification. She is well 
aware that no crime has been committed, and a portion 
of the proof is in her own possession. But she does not 
avail herself of her resources—she prefers an acquittal, 
if possible, through the insufficiency of evidence against 
ber. And, to cap the climax, Mr. Cooper finally shows 
the lady to be insane, and in no condition to be hung, if 





she had committed twenty murders. As to the legal por- 
tion of the book, we are no lawyer, but we cannot hesi- 
tate to say that it is exceedingly weak. We know not 
what may be done in New York, but in Massachusetis 
matters are differently managed. No Boston jury would 
convict on such evidence, allowing that an indictment had 
been framed. Moreover, Mary Monson, the heroine, could 
have positively proved her innocence in five minutes, an 
if her pride did not allow her to do so, there would be noih- 
ing outrageous in her taking the consequences. We have 
no sympathy with these martyred innocents, who refuse 
to assert and maintain their blamelessness. And if it be 
said that this fictitious lady was insane, and thereby un- 
willing to bring forward her proofs, it should be replied 
that, convicted or not, her infirmity would have saved her 
from the gallows, and placed her in proper keeping. 

Again, in ‘‘ The Ways of the Hour,” Mr. Dunscombd 
is called a sound lawyer, a great lawyer, a constitutional 
lawyer, but he talks more abstractions and whimsies than 
coll be found in the whole Suffolk bar. The plot of the 
novel is simply the trial of a young woman accused of 
murder, but on this slender foundation is heaped an enor- 
mous pile of village gossip, general prejudice, legal chi- 
canery and tedious discussion. The opening chapters, 
the trial, and, indeed, all that relates to the story and in- 
cident, are quite interesting. Buta large portion of the 
book is as unentertaining as it is valueless. 

‘* The Ways of the Hour” adds another to the list of 
books, once read for the name of the author, but never 
revisited, and always doing discredit to a brilliant and 
deserved reputation.— Boston Post. 


The Angel World, and Other Poems. By Phillip 
James Bailey, author of ‘ Festus.’’ Boston : 


Ticknor, Reed & Fields ; Redding & Co. 


We scorn the insinuation of having ever read “ Festus.”’ 
We have looked at it though, and come across big thought, 
ag en born and not half finished in consequence. 

e have seen heaps of blank verse, enough to frighten a 
man who must ‘ keep up with the times” in Jiterature, 
and with which nothing but the prospect of an India 
voyage with no book but “ Festus” in the cabin, could 
make us an intimate acquaintance. But we have not read 
the poem, and for all we know, it may be what some peo- 

le say it is—‘ the great work of the nineteenth century.” 
Neither have we read the “ Angel World,” and it is just 
probable that we never shall, for, on opening at page 3, 
we saw that when one angel made a morning call on the 
other gentiemen of his family, the latter set forth “ wine 
and bread, bread made of golden wheat, and wine, such 
only as immortal virtues use,”’ and gave him a change of 
linen in ‘‘ the cool, white robes, floating halo-like, with 
fleecy glistening round his fainting limbs.” Now we say 
that a poet who conceives of angels as fainting, eating, 
drinking and undressing, cannot satisfy us. Such imag- 
inings might have done in Milton’s time, but at present, 
they are but puerilities. Not to be prejudiced, however, 
we looked over the poem, and certainly did notice some 
grand and sounding passages and noble thoughts, some- 
times properly and sometimes improperly expressed. 
We saw nothing, however, which prompted us to go 
through the whole affair regularly. 

“The Other Poems,” we did read, and were pleased 
with the ideas of some of them. There is not one, how- 
ever, which is to be compared with the average produc- 
tions of a score of Americans that could be named. 

And on laying aside the pretty little volume enshrining 
all the verse in question, we could not help wondering at 
the author. What could have persuaded him to write of 
these Miltonic angels, who are so entirely passés? He 
might as well have dug up the Olympian Jove, or wan- 
dered in the Halls of Odin, or complimented in blank 
verse, the Druid builders of Stonehenge. His poetry 
may he great poetry of its kind, butwho will read it? A 
thousand copies may be distributed among our twenty 
millions of enlightened citizens, and of the readers of those 
scattered copies, the proportion who really enjoy the thing 
must be very small.—Jbid. 


As No. 110 of their ‘‘ Library of Select Novels,” the 
Harpers have issued the new romance, “ The Maid of 
Orleans.” The book is termed ‘a romantic chronicle”— 
the adventures, successes and misfortunes of Joan of Are 
are given graphically and interestingly, and at as great a 
length as was necessary. This is the first time, at least 
in late years, that the subject has been undertaken, in 
a prose. The romance is by the author of ** White- 

riars.” 
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Terms.—The Livixe Ace is published every Sutur- 1 
i by E. Lirretr & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
ayear in advance. Remittances fcr any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure oe eyo in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Pg paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 

ows .— 





Four copies for $20 00. 

Nine ‘“ ¢ $40 00. 

Twelve * ‘* $50 00. 
Com 


plete sets, in twenty-four volumes, to the end of 
March, 1850, handsomely bound, ked in neat boxes 
and delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense of 
freight, are for sale at forty-eight dollars. 

| volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattem, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
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Correspondence, 382. 


New Books, 383. 


encres.—We are desirous of making arrangement, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will come correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally pe o— with more than newspaper 
postage, (1} cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper fs “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly , containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 


eighteen months. 
E. LITTELL & CO., Bostow. 





WasurncrTon, 27 Dec. 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
fms appeared to me the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the English 


language, but this, by its immense extent and 
expansion of the vresent age. 


includes ture of the human mind in the utmost 
’ a portraiture o: Ta 3 








